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Migration Problems 


At its session held in 1936, the attention of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations was drawn to the importance of migration for 
the development of international intercourse. The Assembly, having 
taken cognizance of the programme of work to be undertaken by 
the International Labour Office in this field, requested that the 
Council of the League should remain in touch in this connection 
with the International Labour Organisation, so that the appro- 
priaie organs of the League of Nations might, should occasion 
arise, contribute to that work. Further, it was decided to place 
the question of emigration on the agenda of the neat ordinary 
session. 

The Governing Body was informed of this resolution, and, 
acting on the proposal made by its Migration Committee, invited 
the Office to prepare for the Assembly a memorandum on the 
question. This memorandum, which was presented to the Assembly 
in September last, is reproduced below. The first two parts contain 
a series of data relating to the development of migration and the 
present prospects, as well as information on the future possibilities. 
The third part contains a description of the present situation and 
the activities of the International Labour Organisation. 

One of the subjects dealt with in this description is the proposal 
to convene a conference of experts to consider the question of migra- 
tion of settlers. Since the memorandum was presented to the 
Assembly, the Governing Body of the Office at its Eighty-first 
Session held in Prague from 6-9 October last decided to call such 
@ conference, which will meet at Geneva on 28 February 1938 to 
study the questions of international, technical and financial collab- 
oration in the matter of migration with a view to settlement. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MIGRATION 


IGRATION statistics, more than any others, call for express 
reservations, for they are often merely vague estimates (as 

can easily be proved by cross checking “direct”? and “ indirect ”’ 
statistics!); sometimes they are little more than mere conjec- 





I, Ferenczi and W. Wit1cox : International Migration. New York, 1929. 
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tures. Many migration currents have either never been recorded 
or assessed or are systematically followed only for a time, and 
even if it were possible to draw a clear line of distinction be- 
tween external migration on the one hand, and imperial, colonial 
or purely internal migration on the other, quite apart from the 
question of the extremely varied territorial extent of the States 
concerned, the balance of human migration even over a limited 
period would be incomplete if based on the data at present 
available. This is especially true with regard to returning 
migration or repatriation. It will therefore suffice to mention 
that during the period 1846-1982 the grand total of oversea 
migration, or, more exactly, inter-continental migration, that is, 
persons emigrating from their continent of origin, was 53,450,000, 
according to the statistics of the more important emigration 
countries, while it was 59,187,000, on the basis of the figures of 
the principal immigration countries. Some authorities have come 
to the conclusion that the total is well over 65 millions 1, but no 
attempt has so far been made to estimate the current of repa- 
triation and consequently the volume of net oversea emigration. 
These figures will at least serve to show that there are few 
factors which have had a greater influence than migration on the 
general political development of the modern world, as well as 
on its social and economic development. 

That this movement of masses of human beings has not 
been a steady unbroken flow is clearly brought out by one of 
the most complete series of statistics available—namely, those of 
the United States, which are summed up in the following table : 


INTER-CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1821-1935 





: Annual , Annual eal Annual | 
Periods average Periods average Periods average | 


' 
| 
| 
—| 
| 





(a) Five-yearly pe- (a) Five-yearly pe- (b) Calendar years 
riods (fiscal years) : riods (fixes! years) : 1925-1935 : | 
1821-1825 7,851 1876-1880 176,335 1925 169,515 | 
1826-1830 19,418 1881-1885 516,194 1926 179,018 | 
1831-1835 46,493 1886-1890 454,186 1927 176,744 | 
1836-1840 66,963 1891-1895 424,643 1928 170,470 | 
1841-1845 87,829 1896-1900 312,060 1929 174,211 | 
1846-1850 238,299 1901-1905 764,121 1930 131,450 | 
1851-1855 342,655 1906-1910 949,182 1931 31,642 | 
1856-1860 164,510 1911-1915 804,570 1932 19,206 
1861-1865 153,389 1916-1920 150,355 1933 15,414) 
1866-1870 309,292 1921-1924 426,090 1934 24,382 | 
1871-1875 308,417 1935 25,726 | 





























1 A. M. Carr SaunDERS : World Population. London, 1936. 
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During such a long period it is only natural that extensive 
changes should have taken place in the method of compiling 
the statistics. Without going into details (which would often 
show that the divergences between one period and another were 
much greater than is indicated by the figures quoted) ', it may 
be noted that in its upward as in its downward trends the curve 
of migration has been very sensitive to the influence of impor- 
tant internal and external events and to successive changes 
in economic activity. Even after the attempt made in America 
in 1924 to fix the level for oversea immigration by legislation, 
fluctuations may easily be discerned which are, relatively at 
least, very considerable. 

A study of other statistics of immigration, emigration and 
repatriation would lead to the same conclusion, but even if 
only the main trend of migration and the significant points in 
the migration curve were to be considered, ignoring the multi- 
tude of fluctuations of various kinds, it would be impossible to 
avoid being struck by two important breaks which very clearly 
occur at the same dates in practically all these curves : 1914 and 
the world war ; 1980 and the spread of the world economic depres- 
sion. Consequently, it is desirable not to consider migration 
as a single movement but to make a distinction between a 
number of currents, the causes and effects of which differ either 
in their nature or in their intensity. 

Of all the various types of human migration, continental 
migration is certainly the one for which the statistics are most 
defective. Nevertheless, certain surveys covering comparatively 
long periods provide significant relative figures which clearly 
bring out the decline in those currents and their eventual 
disappearance at dates which usually coincide, first of all with 
the war and then with the beginning of the world economic 
depression. In Italy, the course of development was somewhat 
complicated by the intervention of numerous other factors, but 
it may nevertheless be noted that the rapid increase in the 
annual average volume of continental emigration before the 
war (from 80,000 units in 1876-1880 to more than 230,000 in 
1906-1915) was followed by a marked decline in successive 
stages. The recorded average was about 184,000 for 1921-1924, 


‘ * For example (not to mention other minor changes), the statistics of oversea 
immigration to the United States first of all recorded all foreign passengers in 
general (up to 1867), then foreign passengers intending to reside in the United 
States (up to about 1900) and now only third-class foreign passengers immigrating 
to the country with the intention of taking up residence. ~ 
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and statistics compiled in accordance with a new method indi- 
cate 79,000 continental emigrants during 1928, 221,180 in 19380, 
and a fall every year after that date until the total was only 21,747 
in 1986. Before the war, Germany attracted an extremely large 
number of immigrants, mainly for seasonal work in agriculture : 
from 1912-1914, for instance, the total number of foreign 
workers to whom identity cards were issued was above 500,000 
annually ; in 1921 it was only 22,000, rising to 136,000 in 1928 
and falling to below 10,000 in 19321. In some countries conti- 
nental immigration revived more rapidly because of certain 
needs and activities arising out of the war, but this was soon 
followed by a very sharp drop. In Belgium, for example, the 
total annual number of immigrants rose quite rapidly in 1929 and 
1980, but since then it has fallen continuously (less than 8,000 
immigrants in 1935 as compared with 45,000 in 1929). Similarly, 
in the United States, the annual average volume of continental 
immigration for 1921-1924 (160,000) was appreciably higher than 
the pre-war average (87,400 annually from 1911 to 1915), but 
subsequently the annual totals fell steadily until they reached 
9,186 in 1935. The French statistics of foreign workers entering 
the country, although they date back only to 1920, must never- 
theless be cited as an index of economic fluctuations : the total 
number of immigrant workers moved from 265,000 in 1924 
to 64,000 in 1927 (stabilisation of the franc) and then to over 
220,000 in 1980 just before the wave of depression broke over 
the country, after which it fell steadily to 71,500 in 1935 and 
67,000 in 19386. 

In the case of oversea migration, the situation is even clearer ; 
the fluctuations in the curve as a result of the world war and the 
economic depression are well known, and the table quoted above 
for the United States provides a typical example. The changes 
wrought by the war are strikingly illustrated in the immigration 
to America. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL VOLUME OF INTER-CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 


Percentage 


1911-1915 1921-1924 decline 


Immigration to the American 
countries 1,408,442 843,983 40 


Immigration to other countries 173,709 149,073 14 


1,577,151 993,056 37 





1 In reality, the decline was probably even greater, for it must be remembered 
that workers belonging to the provinces detached from Germany in 1918 and going 
to work in various parts of present-day Germany were not recorded by the pre- 
war German statistics and have been recorded since that date. 
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The following table, based on the principal national statistics 
available for a few years before and after the beginning of the 
last depression, shows its effects on oversea migration. 


IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS TO VARIOUS OVERSEA COUNTRIES 
(Thousands of immigrants) 





Average 
1913 1920-1924 1929 








South Africa 14 17 9 
Argentina 302 | 1382 
Australia | 142 | 91 29 
Brazil 100 | 74 95 
Canada 303 | 86 
Cuba 43 53 ll 
Mexico 18 17 5 
New Zealand 15 4 
Palestine j 9 5 
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United States 1.112 | 394 174 
Uruguay 11 9 12 
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But this does not exhaust the vicissitudes of post-war 
migration ; reference must also be made to the current of return- 
ing migrants which brought back a varying percentage of emi- 
grants to their countries of origin. Unfortunately, the statistics 


of repatriation, both for the emigration and for the immigra- 
tion countries, are so lacking in accuracy and reliability that it 
is impossible to draw up a balance-sheet of migration movements 
but in so far as the influence of the war and the depression on 
repatriation is concerned, it is possible to find certain highly 
significant figures. In the United States of America, for example, 
the balance of migration has been a debit one since 1981 and 
the excess of departures over arrivals has already reached 
100,000 units. More or less extensive debit balances have also 
been recorded for the Argentine in 1982 and 1988, France in 
1982 (— 40,000) and 19351, Belgium in 1984, Ceylon from 1929- 
1988, and the Malay Archipelago from 1980-1933. At the same 
time, immigration (returning emigrants) exceeded emigration 
in the chief emigration countries, and more particularly in 
Poland (1983), Italy (for oversea migration in 1981, 1982 and 
1983), Great Britain (from 1981 inclusive), Yugoslavia (1982), 
Mexico (1929-1981), etc. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there has not only been a 
collapse in the emigration movement in recent years but also 





* According to certain official French figures 450,000 foreign workers left the 
country between 1 January 1931 and 1 June 1932. 
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an actual reversal of migration currents. To an extent and over 
a period often very inadequately revealed by the statistics, 
countries which were traditionally immigration countries have 
become emigration countries, and typical emigration countries 
now appear as immigration countries. Such, in a necessarily 
very sketchy outline, is the sensational change which has 
taken place in the field of migration since the beginning of the © 
war. 

It is legitimate to enquire into the reasons for such a situa- 
tion. The reply is far from being simple and necessitates first 
of all a study of the measures taken in various countries either 
before or during these events. While briefly examining this 
question, it will be necessary to bear in mind that, although 
this memorandum is devoted to the economic and social aspects 
of the problem, the regulations adopted with regard to migration 
are inspired or governed by a great variety of circumstances and 
factors, such as general, racial and sanitary considerations, quite 
as much as by economic considerations. 

Immediately after the world war and even before it came 
to an end, it was anticipated in responsible quarters that there 
would probably be a revival of migration which it was thought 
would reach considerable proportions ; the various estimates 
made suggested that emigration and immigration on a large 
scale might be expected. The American continent in particular 
expected millions of new arrivals coming like a tidal wave to 
swamp their territory, and the countries of the old continent 
expected a rush of nationals and refugees to their frontiers and 
harbours. These prospects, by a natural reaction, evoked or 
stimulated to a marked extent the restrictionist tendencies 
which always exist, if only in a latent condition, in practically 
every country. Those opposed to immigration had found their 
position considerably strengthened during the war by the wave 
of nationalism in every sphere and by the fear that they would 
be obliged to share their unprecedented prosperity with new- 
comers. Most of the emigration countries on the other hand 
cherished illusions as to the unlimited possibilities of an immi- 
nent economic revival, and one of the chief aims of the policy 
of certain Governments was actually to facilitate or to encourage 
repatriation in order to strengthen their population—i.e., 
their national economic system and their national defence. 

At the same time, transport difficulties were acute, passport 
regulations were strict, and various provisions existed which 
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impeded the movement or admission of racial or political groups 
(ex-enemies, refugees, etc.). As a result, the extensive wave of 
emigration which was expected to make up for the cessation of 
most of the migration currents during the four war years—a 
really enormous volume of arrears if the mechanism of inter- 
national exchanges was to be set in motion once more on the 
same scale as in the pre-war decades—did not exceed compara- 
tively modest proportions. European emigration to the United 
States, which represented an apparently established tradition 
and was in any case a factor of primary importance in the deve- 
lopment of both the old and the new continents, was the first 
to suffer from the restrictions which culminated in the first 
Quota Act of 1921—an Act, moreover, which was not based 
on the existing situation as shown by the share of the various 
countries of origin in migration movements at that date but 
which endeavoured to stem the currents of migration from the 
main post-war emigration countries and to encourage those 
coming from the “ older ’’ emigration countries. 

It is true that the States which found their outlet most 
seriously blocked by the barriers set up in the United States 
at once began to seek other countries of immigration and found 
certain facilities in the South-American countries or in conti- 
nental emigration. Extensive as these possibilities were, they 
were far from making good the almost complete loss of the 
United States as an outlet, either as regards the volume of 
savings (the return of which to the emigrant’s country of origin 
had become a tradition and an economic necessity) or as regards 
the number of immigrants admitted. Moreover, emigration 
to France, Germany, and, in a lesser degree, to Belgium and 
Switzerland, was to a greater or less extent merely a seasonal 
movement, or at best a temporary one. In many emigration 
countries, the legislation was tightened up in the first instance 
merely as a protective measure to prevent the departure of 
emigrants who were running too serious risks or who were 
likely to find themselves rejected on reaching their destination, 
more particularly under the quota laws of the United States. 
A large number of bilateral treaties were also concluded with 
States to which continental immigration was possible, more 
particularly France and Germany, and to some extent also 
Austria, Belgium and Luxemburg. But the capacity of these 
latter countries to absorb migrants was not comparable with 
that of the new countries, though, on the other hand, the oversea 
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countries were less accessible to the impoverished post-war 
emigrants because of the cost of transport, were materially 
unable to admit the same number of foreign workers as the 
United States had done before 1914, and were afraid of being 
inundated by the migration currents that had now been turned 
from their normal course. These countries in turn introduced 
added restrictions to exclude “ undesirable ” immigrants, and 
many of them withheld the pecuniary and other facilities which 
they had long granted to oversea settlers or emigrants. 

In succeeding years, the system of quotas, instead of being 
moderated, was consolidated and even made stricter in the 
United States of America by the Act of 1924. Certain emigration 
countries, disappointed in the poor returns from emigration 
for their own economic system and anxious to increase their 
demographic and national strength, reversed their traditional 
policy and tried to restrict the exodus of their nationals. 

The situation was thus already somewhat strained when the 
first premonitory symptoms of the world economic depression 
appeared : the conflict between agriculture in the New World and 
in the Old, an increasing disequilibrium in the production, 
consumption and exchange of raw materials and manufactured 
products, a disorganisation in the circulation of capital, etc. 
The stock-exchange panic in the autumn of 1929 was the signal 
for the erection, on an unprecedented scale, of higher and still 
higher barriers to migration. 

In order to restrict the consequences of poverty and unem- 
ployment within their boundaries, the leading immigration 
countries hastened to set up new barriers which were practically 
insurmountable for the great majority of immigrants. Starting 
in the oversea Anglo-Saxon countries, which provided the 
world with the bulk of its raw materials, this movement soon 
spread to the South-American countries and eventually to 
Belgium, Germany and France. Various methods were employed 
to achieve the one aim of rapidly reducing, if not entirely 
suppressing, immigration : the control formalities of the general 
immigration legislation were applied in a more restrictive 
manner (in the United States from 1930 onwards), or regulations 
were passed concerning the admission of foreign workers (in 
France after 1982) ; the fees for visas were raised (the Argentine 
in 1931 and 1984) ; immigrants were required to have a contract 
of employment or a permit from the authorities (Belgium in 
1930, 1931 and 1935; Australia and the Argentine in 1932: 
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Brazil in 1934); legislation for the protection of the labour 
market fixed (at least in principle) a maximum percentage of 
foreign workers to be employed (Brazil in 1930, France on 
11 August 1932, Cuba, Rumania and Belgium in 1934, etc.) ; 
systems of quotas were introduced as in the United States 
(South Africa in 1930, Brazil in 1934); in some cases, countries 
were more or less completely closed to foreign workers (Australia 
and Canada in 1930, New Zealand in 1931, Germany on 11 Feb- 
ruary 1932, Mexico in 1934, etc.). At the same time, a number 
of legislative and other measures were applied to facilitate or 
organise the repatriation or expulsion of certain groups of 
immigrants (United States and France from 1931 or 1932 on- 
wards, Australia in 19338, etc.). Several emigration countries 
found it necessary as a precautionary measure to prohibit 
the emigration of their nationals unless they possessed a contract 
of employment or a certain sum of money (Spain and Mexico 
in 1980), or a permit (Germany and China in 1935, etc.), or 
sometimes even to hedge about more narrowly the entrance 
to their own national labour markets (Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, etc.). 


PRESENT PROSPECTS 


In the preceding very brief and general outline, no details 
have been given of certain special systems or cases, such as 
migration between various parts of the British Empire or im- 
migration to Palestine, from a study of which interesting 
conclusions might have been drawn. From the economic point 
of view alone, for instance, the case of Palestine shows that 
it is by no means impossible a priori to develop, and even to 
some extent to create, a considerable current of immigration 
even in the middle of a world depression provided that a certain 
number of economic and financial conditions are simultaneously 
realised. 

There remain to be considered the future possibilities of 
migration at the present time. In view of the facts outlined 
above, can it be said that migration currents are not necessarily 
condemned to remain an obsolete phenomenon but are likely 
to revive to some extent, and if so, what are the signs mentioned 
by the Migration Committee which suggest a resumption of 
migration ? 

To judge by the latest available data, it would seem that the 
depression has now reached its lowest point: according to 
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figures for eleven European emigration countries, the total 
emigration from Europe to oversea countries rose from 114,000 
units in 1984 to 180,000 in 1985; and according to figures 
published by nine emigration countries the volume of repa- 
triation fell from 98,000 to 80,000 units. In the case of immigra- 
tion, a striking increase has taken place in South America 
since 1934, and more especially in the Argentine ; in Brazil, 
a marked revival was followed by a certain decline in 1935, 
but this would seem to be due to other than purely economic 
factors and there is no reason why a recovery should not take 
place. 

It would appear to be a fact of some significance that, in 
many cases, the complete application of certain restrictions 
was rendered impossible because of practical difficulties and the 
irreducible needs of production, so that the text, or more 
often the influence, of various provisions of the legislation 
had to be modified. In Belgium, for example, the system of 
quotas for the employment of foreign workers which had been 
in force since the end of 1934, was replaced on 31 May 1936 
by a system of individual labour permits. The same occurred 
in South Africa early in 1937 with regard to immigration 
quotas. In Brazil, the State of Sio Paulo re-introduced its old 
system of subsidies for the transport of immigrants because 
of the shortage of agricultural workers, and the Legislative 
Assembly of that State voted a sum of 20,000 contos for this 
purpose at the end of 1935. In April 1936 an Order of the Federal 
Minister of Labour of Brazil interpreted the provisions con- 
cerning immigration in such a way as to favour more particularly 
the admission of agricultural workers. There would also seem 
to be signs of an improvement in the volume of seasonal agri- 
cultural migration in Europe; as the result of arrangements 
entered into in 1986 and 1987, quotas of immigrant workers 
of this type were again admitted into Germany from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, thus putting an end to the suppression 
of these movements in several preceding years. The agreement 
between Austrian farmers’ organisations and the Czechoslovak 
agricultural workers’ trade unions was renewed on 24 October 
1934. Polish agricultural immigration to Latvia, which was not 
stopped by the depression, is developing considerably. 

The latest bilateral labour treaty concluded by France 
(with Spain) dates from 2 November 19382, but, since that time, 
negotiations have led to the adoption of regulations concerning 
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the position of Belgian frontier workers in France. In the 
Netherlands, new legislation has been passed concerning the 
recruiting and transport of emigrants with a view to a probable 
revival in migration movements. In October 1935, the Economic 
Conference of the Northern Countries of Europe suggested to the 
Danish, Finnish, Norwegian and Swedish Governments the 
desirability of adopting as part of a policy of commercial 
collaboration, measures for an organised exchange of workers 
between the northern countries. A few months later, in Santiago 
de Chile, the Conference of the American States which are 
Members of the International Labour Organisation invited the 
Organisation to devote its attention more particularly to migra- 
tion from Europe to America. Reference will be made later 
to the work of that Conference in this connection. 

The Inter-American Peace Conference, held in Buenos 
Aires at the end of 1936, also emphasised the importance of the 
decisions concerning migration taken by the Santiago Con- 
ference, and recommended that States Members of the Pan- 
American Union should undertake at the earliest possible mo- 
ment studies of openings for immigration in their respective 
territories. The Conference added that these studies would 
supplement the information collected at Geneva, and would be 
used for drawing up draft conventions or recommendations 
to serve as a basis for bilateral social treaties between such 
European and American States as might wish to conclude them. 

The growing importance attached by several Governments 
to the problems of land settlement in more or less direct 
connection with the question of immigration calls for special 
attention. Apart from the resolution of the Santiago Conference 
already mentioned, the first step was taken by the Government 
of the Argentine Republic, which recently concluded bilateral 
agreements with the Netherlands and Swiss Governments 
for an exchange of information, the preparation of settlement 
plans, and the supervision of their execution ; the possibility 
of extending this type of bilateral agreement to other countries 
is being considered by the Government in question. 

In 1936 extensive settlement plans were drawn up by the 
Argentine Government and by certain provinces of the Republic; 
an institute for land settlement was established in the Province 
of Buenos Aires, and has begun work. 

Several emigration countries have also been showing an 
interest in the development of land settlement and other 
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problems. In 1984, the Danish Parliament approved the report 
of a committee of enquiry suggesting the organisation of collec- 
tive emigration on a reduced scale, and the conclusion for this 
purpose of bilateral agreements with immigration countries, 
more particularly in South America. In 1935 the Swiss Federal 
Council advocated the conclusion of agreements of the same type 
to overcome the obstacles to spontaneous emigration, and in 
June 1936 a sum of 1,000,000 Swiss francs was voted in the 
Federal Budget (in addition to the cantonal subsidies) to assist 
Swiss citizens anxious to settle in oversea countries. In Poland 
the Emigration Syndicate, as early as 1933, made arrangements 
with the shipping companies for a considerable reduction in the 
fares of agricultural emigrants proceeding to South America ; 
in 1935 it organised a system of selection and training for future 
settlers, more particularly for the Argentine and Brazil. 

In 1930 the British Imperial Conference noted that economic 
difficulties precluded any extensive revival of immigration to 
the Dominions at that time. When a Council was set up in 
1936 to study plans for oversea colonisation, the British Govern- 
ment stated that, while there was no hope of emigration to the 
Dominions reviving to the extent which it had sometimes 
reached, it considered that the present situation was suitable 
for a renewed study of the question of colonisation. A statement 
was also made on behalf of the Government in the House of 
Commons in January 1937 to the effect that economic recovery 
was progressing in the Dominions, and that there were reasons 
to hope that these countries would before long be once again 
prepared to accept contingents of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom ; but that it was a matter for the Dominions them- 
‘selves to decide when conditions were favourable to such a 


resumption of migration. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION AND THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The preceding survey, brief as it is, leads to at least one 
conclusion : the atmosphere is at present more favourable to a 
resumption of migration movements than it was a few years 
ago. It must at once be added, however, that so far little prac- 
tical action has been taken in this direction; the restrictive 
measures introduced before and during the depression have 
scarcely been moderated, and the number of migrants is still 
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extremely small as compared with former times. Real progress 
has so far been held up by a variety of circumstances. 

In the first place, it must be emphasised again that the 
migration of human beings is only one constituent of the vast 
network of international exchange. Every act of migration is 
normally accompanied by the investment of a certain amount 
of national or foreign capital, which is necessary for the provision 
of the means of production for the industrial or agricultural 
activities in which the migrants are to engage; moreover, 
immigration has no chance of success unless a market can be 
found for the products of the immigrants’ work. This situation 
is well summed up in the Anglo-Saxon expression: “ men, 
money and markets”’. It is well known, however, that the 
least satisfactory feature of the recent economic situation has 
been the paralysis of the international capital market and the 
slowness of the recovery of international trade. These necessarily 
have an unfavourable effect on the revival of migration. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that efforts are now being made 
to standardise international economic relations and do away 
with the restrictions introduced during the depression. As is 
said in the latest report of the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations!: “It cannot be denied that the present 
economic situation, as compared with that of September 1936, 
offers a much more favourable opportunity for an improvement 
in economic international relations. The essential conditions 
for such an improvement have already been achieved: the 
volume of business once more shows signs of normal growth, 
demand tends to exceed supply; both as regards quantity 
and value—that is to say, production and prices—trade has 
resumed an ascending scale; the tide is rising after a long 
period of ebb.’’ There can be no doubt that, if this tendency 
were to develop and become more marked, it would soon create 
the necessary conditions for swelling the stream of migration, 
the first hesitant trickles of which can already be seen. There 
can be little doubt that this in turn would have a favourable 
influence on the development of international economic rela- 
tions. The more rapid exploitation of their natural resources 
as a result of immigration would enable the countries with a 
sparse population to increase their purchasing power on the 





* LEAGUE or Nations. Economic ComMITTEE: Report to the Council on the 
Work of its Forty-fifth Session, held at Geneva from June 9th to 15th, 1937. 
(Document No. C. 280.M.181. 1937. II.B, p. 3.) Geneva, 15 June 1937. 
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world market, while certain over-populated countries would be 
able to reduce the poverty created within their boundaries by 
demographic pressure as a result of the prolonged stoppage of 
emigration. In addition, they would find that the savings sent 
back by emigrants and the increased demand for certain services 
such as transport, or for certain products, would provide them 
with possibilities of credit and of repaying their debts, which 
are badly needed at the present time. 

Can it be concluded that migration movements are likely in 
the more or less near future to return to their former volume ? 
It is difficult to reply to this question in view of the fact that the 
general demographic and economic structure of the world has 
been profoundly changed since the war. These changes have 
had so many repercussions that their influence cannot for some 
time yet be fully appreciated. 

One of the factors of which account must be taken is the 
change in the demographic situation of certain countries which 
in the past supplied large contingents of emigrants. When the 
part played so far by the fall in the death rate in demographic 
changes, or the composition of the population of certain countries 
by age groups, is taken into consideration certain doubts arise 
as to the possibility of most of the emigration, or even of the 
immigration countries maintaining indefinitely the former rate 
of increase of their population. It has even been calculated that, 
in the more or less near future, there will be an extensive decrease 
in population which would increasingly reduce the ability of 
certain countries to help by emigration to populate and develop 
other countries, and the possibility for the latter to increase their 
population by immigration. It is true that these expectations 
will not be fulfilled everywhere simultaneously ; and until such 
time as the expected decrease actually takes place it is generally 
presumed that the pressure of population will still be acutely 
felt in several emigration countries, because, although the 
juvenile age-groups are tending to become relatively smaller, 
the proportion of adults will continue to increase, for a certain 
time in any case, as a result of the increased expectation of life. 
It is none the less probable that, in time, the immigration 
countries will have less choice between migration currents from 
different sources, and that the total volume of this current can 
scarcely return to pre-war level. 

Another factor which has affected, and will certainly continue 
to affect, the volume of migration movements is the development 
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of mechanisation. Increased production is no longer as closely 
linked up as it was in the past with the movement of additional 
labour, and the additional capital invested in order to develop 
new countries will be devoted to increasing mechanical equip- 
ment, and will therefore be accompanied by a reduced propor- 
tion of immigrant workers. 

In any case, whatever may be the stimulating or restrictive 
effect of natural, economic, demographic and other factors on 
future migration movements, it does not appear that these 
movements will in future be allowed to develop uncontrolled 
with the complete freedom which they enjoyed in the nineteenth 
century. Since the war, as has been seen, States have shown 
a tendency to adopt a migration policy governed by a variety 
of considerations. In addition to the economic considerations 
which have been mentioned above, there are often racial and 
political questions to be borne in mind. Both emigration and 
immigration countries, before permitting the departure or arrival 
of migrants, reserve the right to consider the possible conse- 
quences of these movements on the composition of their popu- 
lation, the maintenance of their standard of civilisation, the 
requirements of national defence, and other similar factors. 
These considerations have led several States to prohibit or hinder 
the departure of their nationals or to close their territory to 
all immigration or to the immigration of certain types of 
persons. 

Another guiding principle which is becoming more and more 
general can be noticed in the present migration policy of States— 
namely, the social principle. Here, as in other fields, the State 
feels a certain duty of guardianship. Before allowing a migration 
current to develop, it considers that it is its duty to make cer- 
tain that the movement is likely to have favourable results for 
the migrants themselves, since their success ultimately deter- 
mines whether migration is to be advantageous both for the 
immigration and for the emigration country. This Government 
action has developed differently in every country according 
to its interests, its traditions and its national outlook, In some 
countries, the State endeavours to assume the sole responsibility 
for organising migration, while, in others, it willingly leaves the 
matter in the hands of those directly concerned, subject to a 
right of control over their movements or operations. 

It was soon realised, however, that in a field such as this, 
where the interests of at least two countries are always involved, 
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unilateral action was liable to have only negative, or at least 
limited, effects. In order to achieve the aim in view without 
putting an end to migration movements entirely, the natural 
method was the joint organisation of migration by agreement 
between the emigration and the immigration country. Thus 
national legislation on the subject has, more especially since the 
war, been supplemented by bilateral emigration treaties or 
conventions, under the auspices of which a considerable body 
of continental immigration, for example, has developed in 
several European countries, such as France and Germany. The 
recent agreements between the Argentine on the one hand 
and the Netherlands and Switzerland on the other are a further 
expression of this tendency in the field of inter-continental 
migration. 

Finally, in order to co-ordinate all these efforts towards a 
common goal, that of international social progress, it was found 
necessary to deduce from the experience of the various countries 
a certain number of general principles which could be recommen- 
ded to States as a guide for their future action in the national 
and bilateral fields. It is for this purpose, and from this point of 
view, that the problem of migration is now being studied by the 
International Labour Organisation. 

The interest of the Organisation in migration problems is of 
course nothing new. At its first session, in Washington in 1919, 
the International Labour Conference adopted a recommendation 
making provision for agreements and the consultation of employ- 
ers and workers in the collective recruiting of workers in one 
country for employment in another, and another recommenda- 
tion concerning equality of treatment on the basis of reciprocity 
for national and foreign workers as regards protective legislation 
and freedom of association. In 1921, an International Emigration 
Committee was convened, and adopted resolutions constituting 
a very extensive programme for Government action in the field 
of migration : the placing of migrants, equality of treatment, the 
supervision of emigration agents, collective recruiting for abroad, 
the examination of emigrants before embarkation, transport, the 
protection of immigrants as regards wages, education, etc. 
On more than one occasion in subsequent years the Conference 
dealt with questions directly affecting the position of migrants. 
In 1925 it adopted a Convention dealing more particularly 
with equality of treatment as regards workmen’s compensation ; 
and in the following year a Convention on the inspection of 
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emigrants on board ship ; in 1935, it drafted an international 
scheme for the maintenance of the pension rights of migrants 
under invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 

During all these years, the International Labour Office has 
continued to collect information concerning migration move- 
ments themselves, their volume, direction and composition, and 
concerning the laws and regulations adopted in connection with 
these movements.! At the same time, it has endeavoured to 
arrive at a fuller comprehension of the facts which must be borne 
in mind in any rational migration policy. In 1922 the Conference 
adopted a recommendation asking Governments to communicate 
to the Office all the information at their disposal concerning 
migration and to agree to uniform definitions and methods of 
classification and compilation. In order to achieve this latter 
purpose, the Office convened an International Conference of 
Statisticians in 1982. The conclusions of that Conference, 
summed up in a resolution concerning the guiding principles 
for migration statistics, were communicated to all the Govern- 
ments ; and, although much still remains to be done in this 
field, progress has been made in certain countries, as can be 
seen from the tables published at regular intervals by the Office. 

The problem of migration and the problem of the protection 
of migrants have thus never been neglected by the International 
Labour Organisation. The recent events described above, 
however, naturally gave a fresh impetus to its activities in this 
field. The prospects of a revival of migration, the desire to 
hasten a solution of the difficulties which hindered such a revival, 
and the hope that the fresh currents of migration could be organ- 
ised in the most favourable way for the workers concerned, led 
Governments to turn to the International Labour Organisation 
for assistance. 

The Conference of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, held in Santiago de 
Chile in January 1936, adopted a resolution referred to above 
in which it requested the Office to have special enquiries made 
in connection with migration from Europe to America and to 


* In addition to the regular information published weekly in Industrial and 
Labour Information, and summarised in the I.L.0. Year-Book, numerous articles 
and studies have appeared in the International Labour Review and in the series 
Studies and Reports ; special mention may be made of the extensive documentary 
study entitled : Migration Laws and Treaties : Vol. 1, Emigration Laws and Regula- 
tions ; Vol. II, Immigration Laws and Regulations ; Vol. I11, International Treaties 
= Conventions. Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 3 ; Geneva, 1928 
and 1929. 
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consider the problem in its various aspects—individual migration 
and collective recruiting ; spontaneous and organised migration ; 
the connection between immigration and colonisation, whether 
private or official ; and the manner in which preparation is made 
for the reception of immigrants. The hope was also expressed 
that these studies would lead to the adoption of international 
regulations containing, inter alia, fundamental principles for 
the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral treaties between 
European and American countries concerning migration, colo- 
nisation and labour. 

This invitation, coming from countries which have long been 
important outlets for emigration, naturally received due atten- 
tion from the Governing Body. One of the points mentioned in 
the resolution, immigration with a view to settlement, was 
already being dealt with by the Organisation from a new angle. 
The Governing Body therefore decided to submit it to the 
Permanent Migration Committee for special study at a meeting 
held in November 1986. This decision was noted with satisfac- 
tion by the International Labour Conference in 1936, which 
“ welcomed the fact that this large and important problem was 
to be systematically studied and expressed the hope that the 
work of the Migration Committee would lead as soon as possible 
to conclusions which could be laid before the Conference ”’. 
Immediately after the Conference, a mission, consisting of the 
late Mr. Fernand Maurette, Assistant Director, and Mr. Enrique 
Siewers, was sent to South America and visited Brazil, the 
Argentine and Uruguay, to study the possibilities of immigra- 
tion with a view to settlement. The report submitted by that 
mission and a general report prepared by the services of the 
Office on the subject of migration with a view to settlement 
were submitted to the Migration Committee in November ; and 
the Committee, after examining them, adopted a number of 
resolutions constituting an extensive programme of action. 

One of these resolutions recommended that a careful prepa- 
ration of development plans in certain districts of Latin- 
American countries with a view to settlement should be carried 
out by the Governments concerned and that the International 
Labour Office should place its services at the disposal of those 
Governments which desired it to carry out studies on the spot 
for the purpose of facilitating international collaboration. The 
second resolution requested the Governing Body to invite the 
Director to consult without delay the Members of the Organisa- 
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tion on the interest they would attach to a meeting of a confer- 
ence of experts on the subject of migration with a view to settle- 
ment and to convene this conference as soon as a number of 
Members sufficient to achieve useful results had expressed a 
desire for it. The third resolution proposed the establishment of 
a Correspondence Committee on Migration to assist the Office 
in the technical study of the problems submitted to it. 

In February 1937 all these proposals were ratified without 
opposition by the Governing Body. In the case of the conference 
of experts mentioned in the second resolution, the attention 
of the Governing Body was drawn to the fact that the problem 
of financing settlers had been mentioned during the discussion 
in the Migration Committee as being generally considered as 
one of the main obstacles to the resumption of migration with 
a view to settlement. Very often neither the immigration 
country nor the emigration country acting alone can satisfactorily 
overcome this difficulty. The Governing Body therefore thought 
that it would be of value for the proposed conference of experts 
to study the possible methods of international technical and 
financial collaboration with regard to settlement and to make 
suggestions on this point by which immigration and emigration 
countries wishing to increase the volume of migration move- 
ments between them could be guided in the bilateral agreements 
which they might conclude on the subject. This question, which 
is of vital importance for the resumption of migration with a 
view to settlement, is also of obvious social importance, because 
on its solution depend the chances of success of the settler, his 
security and the guarantee that he will not lose the fruits of his 
labour. 

Acting on the instructions of the Governing Body, the Office 
consulted in the last few months some of the States particularly 
interested in immigration in Latin America as to their willingness 
to participate in a conference of experts having on its agenda the 
question just mentioned. It is probable that the results of this 
consultation will enable the Governing Body at its next session 
in October to take a final decision to convene that conference for 
quite an early date. 

While thus preparing the way for a thorough study of a 
comparatively new problem—namely, that of the migration of 
independent workers wishing to settle in oversea countries—the 
Governing Body also took note of the progress made by the 
Office in its investigations begun some considerable time ago 
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into the migration of wage-earners and brought this question 
nearer a final decision. At its 1986 session, the International 
Labour Conference had before it a report by the Office on 
this problem and it adopted a resolution drawing the special 
attention of the Governing Body to the question. In pursuance 
of that resolution the Governing Body decided at its session in 
February 1937 to place on the agenda of the 1938 session of the 
Conference the questions of the recruiting and placing of migrant 
workers and of equality of treatment as regards their working 
conditions. The problem which will thus be dealt with by the 
Conference is a very wide one, comprising a number of very 
varied but connected questions, including, in particular, the 
supervision of the migration of workers and the responsibility 
of the State, private organisations and private individuals, and 
the whole mechanism of the transference of workers, from the 
supply of information and their selection to their recruiting and 
final engagement. The Conference will also have to discuss 
equality of treatment between immigrants and national workers 
and the possibility of repatriation. At the present moment, it 
would naturally be premature to make any forecast as to the 
decisions which may be taken by the International Labour 
Conference, but the preparatory studies already undertaken are 
intended to indicate, in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Migration Committee, whether it will be possible for States, 
when concluding agreements or laying down rules with regard 
to international recruiting or placing, to undertake in the pre- 
paration of such national or bilateral rules to observe standard 
principles to be elaborated as a result of the work of the Confer- 
ence and the consultation of Governments. This would enable 
the various parties concerned in the migration of workers to 
overcome certain disadvantages and difficulties which play a 
part, as has been seen, in holding up the nascent resumption 
of migration movements. 

As a result of the resolutions examined above, the present 
programme of the International Labour Organisation with regard 
to migration may be outlined as follows : 

1. In the case of migrant wage-earners, the question of their 
recruiting, placing and conditions of employment is already on the 
agenda of the 1938 session of the International Labour Conference ; 


and it may be hoped that the Conference will, at an early date, adopt 
definite decisions on this point. 


2. With regard to migration with a view to settlement, the Office 
at the request of certain States has already undertaken a few enquiries 
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into the conditions under which a resumption of such migration might 
be possible ; and it is at the disposal of any Governments which desire 
its assistance in undertaking further studies of this question on the spot. 


8. Having as a result of its preliminary researches concluded that 
a revival of migration with a view to settlement would be greatly 
facilitated if international technical and financial collaboration could 
be established in the matter, the Office is at present preparing for a 
conference of experts to discuss the possible forms of wth collaboration . 


4. In order to assist the Office in its study of the technical aspects 
of the problems now before it, the Governing Body has decided to set 
up a Correspondence Committee on Migration. 


It will be seen that the International Labour Organisation 
is at present dealing with the main aspects of the whole problem 
of migration—migration of settlers and migration of wage- 
earners—and that various measures have been decided upon, or 
are under consideration, for promoting the study of the question 
and paving the way to a solution. It is true, as was shown above, 
that many of the factors governing migration movements are 
beyond the scope of the Organisation, but it is its duty to assist 
States to solve the technical questions which are of essential 
importance in any migration plan : the conditions for the train- 
ing, establishment and employment of migrants and the finan- 
cing of their movements. In thus preparing the way for a revival 


of migration under conditions that will be satisfactory for the 
migrants and for the countries concerned alike, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation can usefully help to stimulate 
migration movements. 











Social Insurance in Europe 
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It is a matter for congratulation that Dr. Pribram has consented 
to reserve to this Review the publication of the comparative ana- 
lysis prepared by him for the members of the United States’ Social 
Security Board. The questions dealt with by him are of very great 
interest from the international point of view. He analyses the 
essential differences which exist between the systems of social 
insurance which have developed in Europe through several decades 
and the programme of social security in the United States formu- 
lated in the Social Security Act, 1935, and endeavours to indicate 
some of the reasons for these differences—more especially the 
divergences in fundamental concepts of economic responsibility. 


THe Approacyu TO SocrAL RIskKs 


HEN individual risks of certain types assume such pro- 
portions as to involve a large share of the population, 

the financial effects are likely to be felt by the whole economic 
community. Such risks may be termed “ social” risks. Social 
insurance and other measures for social security are devices 
to guard against these disastrous financial consequences. For 
wage-earning groups the most important social risks are those 
which arise from accidents, sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, death of a family’s breadwinner, and unemployment. 
The principles of social insurance are likely to provide a sound 
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basis for compensatory damages whose probable incidence is 
ruled by the law of great numbers. 

In Europe recognition of such risks in terms of social legis- 
lation was preceded by many years of voluntary local develop- 
ment, in which such groups as friendly societies, co-operative 
organisations, trade unions and the like undertook plans to 
protect their members against various financial hazards. 
Sometimes these plans initiated by workers received substantial 
government or municipal subsidies, or were encouraged and 
promoted officially in other ways. 

Sickness no doubt was one of the most obvious risks at the 
time when voluntary plans were instituted several decades 
ago; at this time the relationships between mass unemploy- 
ment and technological changes on the one hand, and recurrent 
crises on the other, had not yet been fully recognized. Protec- 
tion against the financial risks inherent in sickness is also 
peculiarly appropriate to the capacities of local groups, since 
) funds collected in a year for benefits are ordinarily disbursed 
in that year because there is no need for reserves to guard 
against unpredictable contingencies, as in unemployment 
insurance, or increasing obligations over a period of time, as 
in old-age and invalidity (permanent disability) pension plans. 

When State or national systems were established in European 
countries, they frequently incorporated and used the organis- 
ation already available in the voluntary schemes. Except for 
accidents, sickness was ordinarily the first of the social risks 
to be dealt with by comprehensive social insurance legislation. 
Experience in health insurance in turn aided the development 

of administrative principles and practices already in use in 
the other branches of social insurance. Thus in a number of 
countries compulsory health insurance became a nucleus about 
which were grouped additional schemes covering other social 
risks of wage earners. The scope of these schemes was gradually 
extended beyond the group of industrial workers, to whom 
they were usually limited at the outset. Except in England, 
unemployment insurance was typically the last branch to be 
added to the structure of social security. 

In Europe, therefore, compulsory health insurance is 
characteristically the connecting link between various plans 
designed to cover different types of social risk. In fulfilling 
that function it is unique. Obviously there are close relation- 
ships between health insurance on the one hand and work- 
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men’s compensation, invalidity and old-age insurance on the 
other. The connection between health insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance also should not be overlooked. In countries 
where health insurance is not paralleled by a plan for com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance, the health insurance plan 
has necessarily had to cover at least a part of the risk properly 
attributable to unemployment, since the border-line between 
inability to find work and incapacity for work is often hard 
to define. The operation of plans to deal with invalidity has 
often been combined with that of health insurance systems ; 
in other cases, registration of persons covered by old-age or 
invalidity plans has been based on the records of health insur- 
ance institutions. Close contacts between health insurance 
and unemployment insurance have been established in various 
countries by ensuring membership in sickness insurance funds 
to unemployed persons for lengthy periods, and other similar 
arrangements. 

In contrast to what might be called the organic develop- 
ment of the European social insurance systems from voluntary 
and local action to compulsory national plans, and from one 
aspect of social insurance to many others derived from the 
first, the American programme of social security is the outcome 
of far-reaching decisions taken under pressure of adverse 
business conditions. The Social Security Act was formulated 
at a time when mass destitution due to old age and unemploy- 
ment had become a spectacular national problem. The establish- 
ment of a comprehensive Federal programme of old-age benefits, 
covering practically all employees in industry and commerce, 
was paralleled by measures to facilitate development in indi- 
vidual States of “ unemployment compensation ” plans. Though 
the State systems of unemployment compensation are co- 
ordinated to some extent through contacts with the Social 
Security Board, and recognize certain general principles formu- 
lated in the Social Security Act, they are wholly distinct one 
from another in plan and administration. Furthermore, there 
is no connecting link between the old-age and unemployment 
programmes, such as that provided by health insurance in 
European countries. 

In European countries there may be separate social insur- 
ance systems, with varying provisions, for some of the more 
important industrial groups (e.g., miners, seamen), or for 
differing social and economic classes (e.g., wage earners, 
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salaried employees), in each of which the various social 
insurances available to that group are co-ordinated. At this 
initial stage the American “experiment” deals with risks of 
unemployment largely in terms of geographic units, and with 
the hazards of old age among large numbers of the employed 
population in a nation-wide programme. At least in some 
important instances, European organisation of social insurance 
is more likely to represent what might be called a horizontal 
plan, following class lines and dealing with the several risks 
peculiar to a class. It is usual to make insurance compulsory 
only for employees with earnings below a specified level. 

In the field of old-age benefits, on the other hand, the 
Federal plan in the United States comprises gainfully-employed 
persons at all economic levels in a wide range of occupations 
throughout the country in what might be called, by contrast, 
a vertical system dealing with one risk. The situation in respect 
of unemployment compensation is more complicated because 
of the differences in State laws, to be discussed later; here 
again, however, the approach is through a single risk to which 
a considerable body of the employed population, rather than 
differing social or economic classes, are exposed in varying 
degrees within a State. 

The approach by class in some of the older countries and by 
areas in the United States probably reflects broad divergences 
in basic social organisation. On the other hand, the fact that 
European systems frequently co-ordinate provisions to cope 
with many risks, while the two American programmes deal 
separately with single risks, may be a reflection of different 
stages of development. The present European systems are the 
outcome of many years’ experience during which one provision 
after another has been incorporated and in which frequent 
reorganisations have been effected to draw together provisions 
instituted at various times. Less than two years have elapsed 
since the passage of the Social Security Act in the United 
States, and experience in the operation of this Act must be 
measured in months. Proposals have already been made for 
closer co-ordination of the provisions of the Act and for supple- 
mentary provisions to cope with other risks to which the in- 
cluded groups are liable. Proposals have also been advanced to 
broaden the American programmes to include important groups 
such as agricultural workers and domestic servants who are 
without protection under the present provisions for old-age 
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benefits and unemployment compensation. The needs of such 
groups have already been recognized in many of the European 
systems either by laws to become effective as economic circum- 
stances permit or by programmes already in effect in one field 
or another. It is possible that with time the differences in scope 
and coverage of the European and American programmes may 
be lessened. 

In its original approach to social security—voluntary 
initiative and co-operative action by wage-earners to protect 
themselves against common risks—the European development 
has no parallel in the United States. In that country, for 
example, only about one per cent. of the members of trade 
unions are protected by voluntary plans for out-of-work bene- 
fits, while in some European countries where compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance is lacking such benefits are provided for 
the majority of all organised workers through their own organ- 
isations. Co-operative action is common among European 
workers in many fields, such as consumers’ co-operation and 
co-operative housing, in which development is slight or negligible 
in the United States. 

It is difficult to say how far “ pioneer philosophy” on the 
one hand and a strong belief in the tenets of the Manchester- 
school (laissez-faire) doctrine on the other have prevented the 
development of a habit of co-operative action in the United 
States along lines common in some other modern industrial 
nations. In a country so relatively young, the presence of un- 
developed land and other natural resources, the rapid expansion 
of industry and population, and the frequent movement of in- 
dividuals geographically and between social classes and occu- 
pations doubtless delayed recognition of social risks which have 
been recognized for generations in the older countries. At 
the same time, the American habit of mobility in residence, 
employment, occupation and social status has impeded the 
formation of stable groups of workers in an area or an occupa- 
tion, such as those who inaugurated the voluntary protective 
plans in Europe. Hence, at the time when depression brought 
social risks so forcibly to the attention of a people among whom 
the development of large-scale industry had not been parallel- 
ed by the development of a habit of co-operative action, it was 
felt that only the Government could cope with the situation. 

Whatever the relative importance of the factors mentioned 
above, there is an obvious difference between the attitudes 
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toward economic responsibility prevailing in the Old World 
and the New. This difference is important to an understanding 
of the differing approaches which Europe has made and the 
United States is making to questions of social security. The 
European development through half a century or more has 
been motivated by a growing conviction that the principle 
of individual economic responsibility fundamental to the 
functioning of the capitalist order is being modified by some 
sort of collective responsibility on the part of those who are 
too weak economically to carry economic responsibility indi- 
vidually and unaided. In the United States, however, co- 
operative action by the workers is not to be anticipated as an 
aid to the organisation and administration of social security 
devices, and the traditional belief in the principle of individual 
responsibility strongly influenced the planning of these devices. 

Group initiative and group responsibility have played no 
part in shaping the American programme ; the issue has been 
between individual economic responsibility and the responsi- 
bility of the entire nation or the States. The structure of the 
programme has been strongly influenced by the specific economic 
circumstances, and perhaps also the political circumstances, 


which attended its inauguration. The old-age benefits pro- 
gramme in particular is less flexible than similar systems in 
other countries, which have frequently permitted groups not 
included compulsorily to join on payment, at their own expense, 
of their share of the cost. Such an extension of the plan was 
rejected in the United States on the ground that it might 
constitute Government invasion of the field of private insurance. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL AND Economic RESPONSIBILITY 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Though private insurance and social insurance may have 
a considerable common ground, they differ in one essential 
particular: no scheme of social insurance can be conceived 
or put into effect without a definite plan for allocating the 
collective responsibility involved in it, while no such consider- 
ation attaches to private insurance. The latter is dependent 
on the free determination of individuals to join and to pay the 
contributions prescribed according to actuarial calculations ; 
that decision implies only individual responsibility. On the 
other hand, social insurance is ruled by the principle that 
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groups other than those exposed to a social risk are to be made 
responsible, in whole or in part, for compensating the damages 
resulting from those risks. To the extent to which compulsion 
is exerted and to which the cost of the benefits is borne by others 
than those who are protected, individual responsibility is 
lightened. As has been stated, much of the European programme 
is based on the further assumption that the full impact of indi- 
vidual responsibility cannot possibly be borne by members 
of the socially insured groups in the situations to which the 
social insurance schemes apply. 

Under these circumstances legislation is largely free to 
determine the groups to be covered by the plans ; and extensive 
use can be made of “ pooling ”’ risks by combining good and 
bad risks in a single comprehensive plan. It may be questioned 
whether payment of annuities under a compulsory govern- 
ment plan is to be secured, as in private insurance, by accumul- 
ating reserves computed on actuarial grounds ; this point will 
be considered in connection with the American programme 
of old-age benefits. Further, it is questionable to what degree 
the application of insurance principles must be modified when 
the cost of a compulsory programme cannot be determined in 
advance because of the unpredictable nature of the risk ; that 
question arises in the discussion of unemployment compensation. 

Financial responsibility for the operation of social security 
plans may be imposed upon various social groups and ultimately 
on the entire economic community in the form of public sub- 
sidies paid out of general revenues. For example, in Great 
Britain the old-age pension scheme is financed by a joint contri- 
bution from the employer and the insured person and by a 
State subsidy equal to the difference between expenditures 
and the income from contributions ; under the British unemploy- 
ment insurance system, equal contributions are payable on 
behalf of each worker by the State, the employer and the 
insured person. The costs of the French general social insurance 
scheme (embracing insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
old age, death) are covered by contributions payable in equal 
parts by the insured persons and their employers, while the 
State assists, by subsidies of various types, mainly in financing 
the old-age pension plan. The German workers’ invalidity 
and old-age insurance system is financed by employers’ and 
insured persons’ contributions, and by subsidies of the Federal 
Government, intended, on the one hand, to supplement the 
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pensions granted and, on the other, partially to indemnify 
the insurance institutions for the loss of capital incurred owing 
to inflation. No State subsidy is provided for financing the 
German unemployment insurance plan; but the entire costs 
of the emergency-relief scheme are met out of public funds. 
Many other similar examples could be mentioned; in most 
European social insurance schemes State subsidies play an 
important part. 

In the United States, as distinct from Europea countries, 
public subsidy of unemployment compensation is proposed in only 
one law—that of the District of Columbia. The financial 
provisions of the Social Security Act include excise and income 
taxes on payrolls and wages in certain occupational groups, 
which are the groups eligible to qualify for old-age benefits. 
This policy is probably to be explained by the situation existing 
when the Bill was drafted ; public finances were being strained 
to the utmost by a severe and prolonged depression, while it 
was obvious that public funds were to be confronted with the 
whole cost of financing the three forms of public assistance 
specified in the Act (i.e., for needy old people, the needy blind, 
and dependent children) and the provisions of the Act for 
maternal and child welfare and public health, as well as the 
costs of general relief for the unemployed. 

The omission of a direct public subsidy for unemployment 
compensation or for an old-age retirement plan in the United 
States should be considered in relation to the whole range 
of provisions of the Social Security Act. To some extent 
the co-operative Federal-State programmes for public assist- 
ance and public welfare afforded under the Act provide types of 
service in co-operating States which offer some of the forms 
of protection established in Europe for workers and their 
families under the social insurance schemes. The American 
assistance and welfare programmes are financed wholly out of 
public funds, Federal, State and local, and so constitute in one 
sense a public subsidy for certain social risks as they affect the 
total population. Under these programmes, for example, 
members of the family of an unemployed worker might be 
eligible for old-age assistance or the aid given to dependent 
children, while in Europe increased benefits on behalf of depen- 
dants are often provided under the unemployment insurance 
scheme. In the United States, the fact that assistance and 
welfare programmes are being established as public services 
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available for those affected by a particular risk throughout 
the whole community tends to that extent to lighten the need 
for funds which have to be obtained by special taxation or 
contributions to the less extensive programmes for certain 
employed groups. This policy is in accordance with the American 
tendency noted above, to approach a social risk through the 
category of the risk as it affects a geographic area rather 
than through the range of risks that affect a given group of 
workers. 

The new sources of Government revenues enumerated in 
the Social Security Act therefore comprise contributions or 
taxes payable by the industrial groups whose workers are to 
be protected by unemployment compensation or old-age 
benefits. In Europe, where the question of constitutionality 
does not arise in requiring contributions, the costs of the social 
insurance schemes borne directly by employers and employees 
are always considered as contributions or premiums, rather 
than taxes. American employers are made responsible for the 
collection of the tax paid by workers on wages received, a 
method corresponding to analogous situations in Europe. 

Few of the State unemployment compensation laws require 
contributions on the part of employees. The immediate effect 
of workers’ contributions for such a purpose, as for other forms 
of social insurance, is likely to be a reduction in workers’ 
incomes. When employers’ contributions constitute a definite 
increase in wage cost, they are likely to be passed on to the 
consumers by means of price increases or to be borne by the 
employees through postponement of wage increases or various 
devices resulting in reduced wage costs. In so far as the cost 
is passed on to consumers in the form of higher prices, it is 
borne by the entire consuming community. American social 
reasoning, as reflected in the State unemployment compensation 
laws, therefore makes little provision for direct participation 
by employees in defraying the costs of unemployment compen- 
sation; and, in this respect, employee responsibility is less 
involved than is the case in all contributory European unem- 
ployment-benefit plans. However, as will be shown later, a 
more subtle analysis of these and other aspects of the American 
social security measures indicates that the principle of individual 
responsibility plays a greater part in influencing financial 
and administrative provisions than is evident in many 
European countries. 
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Financial responsibility for social insurance and other 
social-security measures is to be distinguished from responsibil- 
ity for the operation of the plan. The administrative machinery 
designated in American legislation is to be operated exclu- 
sively by the Government, though in some States unemployment 
benefit schemes are to be administered by boards on which 
representatives of employers and employees serve in respon- 
sible positions. In contrast, there is a tendency in European 
countries to prefer an autonomous type of administration, with 
special plans designed for, and administered by, various occu- 
pational groups—miners, seamen, salaried employees, and so 
forth—in which long experience in co-operative action ensures 
efficient management. This type of organisation and admi- 
nistration, as remarked above, is not likely to develop in the 
United States. 

What matters chiefly in the American. approach to the 
problem of organising and administering social security plans 
is the traditional issue marked by the antithesis: Federal 
versus State powers. The constitutional problems which have 
played so outstanding a part in this, as in many other lines of 
government activity in economic and social spheres, can be 
reduced to the question whether the responsibility for the 
organisation and administration of government activities is to 
be assumed by the Union, representing the entire nation, 
or by the individual States, representing their respective popu- 
lations. This issue is the more involved since in the United 
States many new concepts of economic and social responsibility 
are now at a critical stage of their formation. 

Up to the present time administration of social matters 
within the United States has tended to be split up among 
different independent bodies, possibly as a result of the laissez- 
faire philosophy which has resisted centralised government 
activities on the ground that that Government is best which 
governs least. Though the influence of divergent tendencies 
is not to be overlooked, the large number of Federal Boards and 
Commissions created in recent years is characteristic of the 
policy tending to isolate administrative functions. The same 
tendency is seen in relation to social security in which, for 
example, the agencies which administer the Federal-State 
employment services are different from those charged with the 
closely related field of administering unemployment compen- 
sation. Administrative difficulties are increased by the lack of 
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a fully developed Civil Service system and the absence of 
trained staffs with experience which would fit them specifically 
to direct and carry out the social security programme. 


FEDERAL OLp-AGE BENEFITS 


In its general outline, the Federal programme for old-age 
benefits is similar to analogous European plans designed to 
provide for a large share of the wage-earning population. 
Like the European plans, it is ruled by actuarial calculations of 
the probable cost, year by year, as it goes forward. It is also 
similar to European plans in that, in effect, claims have a 
relation to the period of time during which a worker has been 
employed under the conditions stipulated in the Act, though 
once the required condition is fulfilled (receipt of wages in spe- 
cified employment for one day or more in each of five different 
calendar years) the claims to benefits of American workers 
hinge on aggregates of wages received in included employment 
rather than upon the period of employment and the amount 
of the income taxes levied on the wages of employees who are 
eligible for benefits under the plan. 

There are, of course, many differences which cannot be en- 
tered into here, between the American programme and one or other 
of the European plans in respect of definitions of coverage, age 
of retirement, payments in case of death, the relation of benefits 
to wages received or to contributions, and the claims of workers 
who were nearing retirement age when the plan was instituted. 
Similar differences of minor importance occur in many adminis- 
trative details, such as the methods of issuing identification 
cards. No provisions were made under the Social Security Act 
to provide monthly old-age benefits for persons who reach the 
age of 65 between the date when the Act came into force and 
1 January 1942, though such individuals may be eligible for 
old-age assistance given on the basis of need. Under the French 
old-age pension system, a special State subsidy was granted for 
guaranteeing the minimum pension awarded to persons between 
60 and 65 years of age when the Act came into force. In Great 
Britain, the State pays the whole cost of pensions granted to 
those who were of pensionable age when the Act became effec- 
tive. 

There is one important difference between the United States 
old-age benefit plan and any of the European schemes—i.e., 
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the extreme variation in the amounts of benefits, due to the fact 
that they are expressed as percentages of the aggregate wages 
received in included employment during the whole period of an 
individual’s working life after the start of the plan until he 
reaches the age of 65. The British system represents an opposite 
extreme in disregarding wage levels and providing for a flat rate 
of benefit. The majority of the other European schemes of 
old-age insurance steer a middle course by grading benefits 
according to wage classes. In such cases a basic wage is as- 
signed to each class and contributions paid by workers and 
employers are computed as fractions of the basic wage. Bene- 
fits are computed by somewhat complicated methods, partic- 
ularly when public subsidies of a flat-rate type are granted to 
individuals who qualify for annuities. As a rule in such cases 
benefits are composed of basic sums and of added increments 
expressed in fractions of the total contributions paid on behalf 
of the insured wage-earners. 

The benefits payable under the Federal old-age programme 
and under State laws for unemployment compensation are 
relatively much larger than those generally provided under the 
European social insurance schemes. The British flat-rate old-age 
pension, for example, is £26 (approximately $126) a year, while 
the basic unemployment benefit for adult men is 17s. (about 
$4.25) a week, with supplements of 3s. for each child and 7s. 
for each adult dependent upon the unemployed person. The 
United States policy of relating benefits to actual earnings 
with a certain maximum and, in the case of unemployment 
compensation, certain minima, reflects the more individualistic 
view mentioned above ; that is, it marks an effort to compensate 
the individual concerned in terms of his personal record, as 
opposed to the principle expressed in most European systems, 
which either aims at minimum subsistence or else groups bene- 
ficiaries in broad wage-classes. The great differences obtaining 
between United States’ workers as to wages and cost-of-living 
standards provided a strong argument against the introduction 
of benefits of the flat-rate type. 

The fact that old-age benefits are expressed in terms of 
aggregate wages in the United States plan precludes the use 
of devices such as stamp-books or cards, used in many coun- 
tries to record the accruing claims to benefits in terms of contri- 
bution paid by the worker and on his behalf. This has made 
necessary a vast system of record-keeping, with a ledger account 

3 
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for each of the millions of individuals included under the plan. 
The United States plan also is different from European pro- 
grammes in that there is no contractual relationship between 
individuals included under the law and a Government or Govern- 
ment-regulated insurance carrier which is responsible for col- 
lecting contributions, managing reserves, and paying benefits. 
The claims of included individuals, as recognized by the Social 
Security Board, are directed against the United States Treasury. 
In anticipation of such claims an Old-Age Reserve Account is 
established, comprising sums which Congress is authorised to 
appropriate annually in amounts based on actuarial consider- 
ations as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury. In marked 
contrast to any similar plan for old-age security, the creation of 
contractual obligations has been omitted from the United 
States plan, and the way is left open to experimentation with 
larger or smaller reserves, and with the use of Federal revenues 
collected under Title VIII! of the Social Security Act. 

These factors lead to another feature of the United States 
system which is unique in old-age security plans of this general 
type. All experts recognize that it is impossible to start a sound 
old-age annuity plan based on a system under which benefits 
are related to the duration of the period of employment or 
payment of contributions by allocating to it each year only 
the amount needed for that year’s disbursements. For a con- 
siderable period, after such a plan is instituted, costs necessarily 
rise as more and more persons reach the retirement age and 
are added to the number already receiving monthly benefits, 
and as, following a longer period of compliance with the regu- 
lations, individuals reaching retirement age are entitled to larger 
average benefits. Unless provision is made as the plan goes 
forward to cope with the claims then accumulating for future 
payment, a future generation is faced with a large increase in 
cost for which no past provision has been made. 

Private insurance plans can never be permitted to base 
their present premiums on the assumption that they can in- 
crease them in the future to meet the deficits which will cer- 
tainly arise as the number of matured claims rises, until finally 
a balance is achieved between the amounts represented by 
annuities starting in a year and by those discontinued that 





* Title VIII provides for the payment, by employers and employees 
in industry and commerce, of taxes on wages which are collected as Federal 
revenues. 
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year by reason of the death of the annuitant. In a comprehen- 
sive public old-age programme, the situation is somewhat diffe- 
rent. Purchasing power which otherwise would have been 
available for current consumption may be diverted into the 
channels of capital investment until the balance between in- 
going and outgoing payments has been reached. Investment 
of large reserves in such a way as not to disturb the general 
economic balance may prove a problem. 

Thus a public old-age retirement plan based on actuarial 
principles is faced with a dilemma : either large reserves must be 
accumulated or the wages of generations to come must be 
burdened with deficits accumulated during the transitional 
period. Since the first comprehensive old-age retirement plan 
was adopted in Germany in 1889 the usual solution of this 
fundamental problem has been to provide subsidies from public 
funds to defray a considerable part of the deficit arising from 
insufficient current provision to meet the claims maturing 
in the transitional period. In the British old-age insurance 
system, enacted in 1925, exceedingly limited reserves were 
provided. A reserve plan has been retained on paper for guid- 
ance, but current benefits are paid out of current premiums, 
while the eventual deficits which will arise because appropriate 
fractions of the contributions have not been capitalised are to 
be defrayed by State grants which may eventually amount to 
as much as 40 per cent. of the total expenditure. In other 
schemes, the annual State subsidy has been limited to definite 
amounts from the outset and the fact is accepted that a larger 
part of the burden has been transferred to the income of gene- 
rations to come. 

As a rule it is not intended that the deficit arising during 
the initial period shall be paid off entirely, but is designed to 
remain a lasting burden on which interest is to be paid even when 
the balance between ingoing and outgoing annuities has been 
reached. This interest is to be covered by State subsidies, 
which thus form a lasting feature of almost all nation-wide 
contributory old-age pension schemes. Under these plans 
the claims to benefits are guaranteed, as a rule, by the combined 
effects of three factors : (a) some inadequate reserves accumu- 
lated during the first, and partly used up during the later, stages 
of the transitional period ; (b) increased contributions to be 
paid by generations to come; and (c) permanent State sub- 
sidies out of general revenues to cover the deficits arising during 
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the transitional period. Future expenditures of the insurance 
fund are reasonably predictable, the income of the fund to be 
derived from contributions is secured by compulsory legisla- 
tion, and coverage of clearly defined deficits is guaranteed by 
their regular incorporation into the public budget ; a financial 
scheme devised on these lines, therefore, follows the principles 
recognized as sound and safe in-:the management of social 
insurance. 

In fact, the adoption of such a scheme was recommended in 
the original programme submitted by the Committee on Social 
Security. This scheme provided for slowly-increasing tax 
payments by employers and employees, with a maximum tax 
rate to be reached in 1957, while a maximum reserve would 
have been reached in 1965. After that year, Government sub- 
sidies would have been needed to cover the differences then 
arising between the disbursements for benefits and the taxes. 
In framing the Social Security Act, however, the point of view 
prevailed that the old-age benefits programme should be 
placed on a “ self-sufficing ” basis, without reliance on future 
Government subsidy. The amount of additional general revenues 
to be anticipated in the early years from Title VIII tax-pay- 
ments by individuals who reach 65 during this period, and tax 
payments from employers on behalf of such individuals, is 
considerably less in value than the value of the benefit claims 
which are accruing to such individuals as a charge on the Treas- 
ury. Even after 1948, when Title VIII taxes reach their max- 
imum and remain at a stationary level, the amounts represented 
by the tax payments of older workers and their employers are 
less than the value of the older workers’ claims to benefits. 
However, a balance between the amounts received by the 
Treasury under Title VIII as general revenues and the amounts 
payable out of the Old-Age Reserve Account under Title IT’ 
will be maintained because the combined tax payments of the 
younger workers and their employers are at a rate higher than 
that which represents the accruing claims of this younger 
generation. 

Hence, to a large extent though not entirely, the assumptions 
underlying the Old-Age Reserve Account represent the prin- 
ciple of accumulating reserves which is observed by private 
insurance companies, rather than the principle of entrusting 
future obligations to future public subsidy, on which social 





1 Title II is that which provides for the payment of Federal old-age benefits. 
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insurance plans are generally based. The additions to general 
revenues provided by the Social Security Act come directly 
only from the industrial groups whose wage-earners are eligible 
for benefit. Whether the Old-Age Reserve authorised by the 
Act will be accumulated depends, as previously stated, upon 
the future financial policy of Congress. However, provision 
under the Act of taxes covered into general revenues and bene- 
fits payable out of a special Treasury account does not represent 
the contractual provision and guarantee underlying insurance. 

Definite rules have been laid down in the Act for defining 
the methods to be used in investing the Old-Age Reserve 
Account. These rules are designed mainly to protect the account 
against the danger of losses being incurred through falling bond 
prices, and to protect the credit system from the inflation which 
might result from rapidly accumulating reserves. Reserves of the 
same type accumulated in other countries have been invested, 
as a rule, in gilt-edged securities and first-class mortgages. 
The investment policy pursued in pre-war Germany by the 
territorial old-age and invalidity funds was remarkable in 
that it attached special importance to the promotion of social 
welfare institutions (hospitals, sanatoria, low-cost housing 
schemes and the like). In countries with tight capital markets, 
the reserves have frequently been put to the service of the 
public credit. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


While European experience in organising, financing and 
operating contributory old-age pension plans has succeeded in 
developing a series of sound, generally recognized principles, 
it can hardly be said that the same result has been attained in 
unemployment insurance—at all events, not on a strictly actua- 
rial basis. It is true, of course, that experiments in nation-wide, 
compulsory unemployment insurance plans were not started 
until after the world war and that for various reasons all countries 
which have adopted such schemes have found it impossible to 
build up sufficient reserves during periods of prosperity to meet 
the rapidly increasing claims which have resulted from severe 
and prolonged depressions. Nevertheless, it is still a moot 
question to what extent and under what conditions the risk of 
unemployment lends itself to the application of actuarial 
principles. 
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All unemployment insurance schemes so far devised and put 
to the test of practical experience have been based on rough 
estimates of future probable unemployment fluctuations or 
trends rather than on reliable actuarial calculations of future 
costs. Insufficient reserves (if any) had been accumulated by 
the time depressions set in; and this worked havoc with the 
entire financial set-up of the schemes. Large-scale emergency 
measures were undertaken, not only to provide assistance for 
those ineligible for benefits but also to cover the rapidly increas- 
ing deficits of the insurance funds. Eventually, e.g., in England, 
the break-down of the system during the last depression was 
prevented by such extensive borrowing from public funds that 
the insurance principle underlying the scheme was entirely 
lost. Whereas in England the duration of benefit periods was 
extended far beyond the terms provided under the original 
plan, Germany severely cut down both the amount and 
duration of benefits in order to re-establish the equilibrium 
of the scheme; here also the insurance principle was 
practically abandoned. Other countries have had _ similar 
experiences. 

Nowhere, however, have these experiences discredited the 
general idea underlying unemployment insurance. After the 
depression was overcome, the plans were reorganised ; and it 
is significant that in some countries which, like Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, have resorted to voluntary, subsidized trade- 
union schemes, establishment of definite compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance plans is now under serious consideration. 
In the course of this development the following reasoning 
gained very general recognition. Since unemployment is due 
to causes connected with the functioning of the economic 
machinery, the damage which it produces cannot be handled 
with the methods of poor relief and public charity. The unem- 
ployed are not paupers, but wage-earners temporarily elimina- 
ted against their will from participation in gainful economic 
processes by forces over which they have no control. Though 
perhaps not an “insurable” risk, strictly speaking, unem- 
ployment is a social risk. 

The only sound methods so far tested in meeting social 
risks are characterised by the application of three main princi- 
ples : (1) that those exposed to the risk are to be granted rights 
to benefits under certain clearly defined conditions, and that 
there should be no test of need as a condition of receiving benefit 
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for workers eligible under such plans ; (2) that the funds needed 
to provide compensation should be accumulated by regular 
contributions, preferably levied on payrolls ; (3) that the risk 
should be “ spread ’’, by combining good and bad risks. These 
principles are held to be generally applicable to unemployment 
insurance. For social, actuarial and administrative reasons not 
all groups of unemployed wage-earners can be covered by 
insurance plans ; and it is therefore assumed that these plans 
will be supplemented by publicly-financed relief measures ; 
under such measures, which are more or less of an emergency 
type, lower benefits may be granted and means tests may be 
applied. 

Owing to the erratic nature of the unemployment risk 
—erratic both as to its impact on various industries and regions 
and as to its time incidence—unemployment insurance plans 
have to be devised so as to equalise the risk, not only as between 
different groups of workers and different areas but also as 
between different periods. Hence unified funds are to be created 
for large sections of the industrial system; it may even be 
advisable to establish a single fund for the entire national 
economy, since unemployment, in its most important respects, 
is due to causes which are nation-wide in action and the labour 
market forms an integrated national whole for the majority 
of trades and professions. In some countries even agriculture 
and domestic service have been incorporated in a nation-wide 
scheme. 

During the nineteen-twenties a prolonged discussion arose 
in England on the question whether it would be justifiable 
to allow certain well-organised industries with isolated labour 
markets and low unemployment rates to establish plans of 
their own, apart from the national scheme, and thus to obtain 
the advantage of lower premium rates. However, only two 
trades (commercial insurance and banking) were granted the 
privilege of “ contracting out ’’, the majority of British employer 
organisations being opposed to the idea of organising unemploy- 
ment insurance by industries. During the ensuing depression 
this proposal was generally discredited and is now seldom 
advocated seriously. In Germany unemployment insurance 
legislation permitted adjustment of contribution rates by 
districts, but this differentiation was never carried out in 
practice ; and it has been shown that, if applied, it would have 
resulted in loading certain districts with unbearable levels of 
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contributions. In Austria, on the other hand, salaried employees 
objected to pooling their contributions to unemployment 
insurance with those of the wage-earners, whose unemployment 
risks are more severe ; and the salaried employees have obtained 
permission to reduce their payments for this purpose and so to 
finance their benefits for old age and invalidity more adequately. 

As employment fluctuates heavily it has been considered 
necessary to accumulate considerable funds during prosperous 
periods in order to meet deficits likely to arise when contracting 
markets result in reduced contributions and an increased volume 
of unemployment. 

While, strictly speaking, the schemes have not been based 
on actuarial calculations, the traditional methods employed 
in other lines of social insurance have been applied, with the 
proviso that the greatest importance is attached to the task 
of equalising the risk, as far as possible, in every respect. Con- 
sequently the largest part of the burden caused by unemploy- 
ment insurance will have to be borne by industries and districts 
with the most stable employment records and by all trades 
combined during the periods of brisk business activity. Expe- 
rience alone can tell whether it will be possible to accumulate 
reserves large enough to stand the strain of at least minor 
depressions. 

Apart from these fundamental problems of unemployment 
insurance, there are many others for which no adequate solution 
has yet been found, such as the question whether seasonal 
unemployment is to be dealt with by specific devices, or the 
question under what conditions and to what extent part-time 
employment and partial unemployment are to be covered. 
It has also been queried whether contributions levied on wages 
are the most appropriate method of financing unemployment 
insurance schemes. These highly controversial topics cannot 
be considered here. 

In the course of the developments so far outlined a great 
deal of practical experience has been gained with regard to 
the administration of unemployment insurance plans. It is 
generally recognised that their operation is largely dependent 
upon the functioning of efficient labour exchange systems, 
composed of local and regional employment offices whose 
mutual co-operation is obtained by various devices. These 
offices are responsible for dealing with. the unemployed, for 
directing them to available jobs, deciding upon the claims of 
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those eligible for benefits, and performing any other functions 
needed for protecting the plan against abuses and wasteful 
expenditure. Broadly speaking, the responsibility of these 
offices centres about the problem of classifying the masses 
of the unemployed in categories to which various administrative 
programmes can be applied to cope with the particular situation 
of each category. Those who receive benefits are only a fraction 
of the masses of unemployed persons with whom the offices 
have to deal. In discharging the tasks connected with the 
operation of unemployment insurance plans, the employment 
exchanges must be careful not to neglect other functions at 
least equally important, particularly those connected with 
placing the unemployed. During the period of economic revival 
after a depression, this problem calls for special attention. 

Many other administrative problems are still in the stage 
of experiment. Thus, to mention one which is particularly 
important, it has proved very difficult to keep insurance schemes 
from being burdened with the costs of granting benefits to 
persons who are not members of the permanent industrial 
labour force or who may even be unwilling to work. The 
intricacy of this problem is evidenced by highly varying pro- 
visions concerning the relation of the qualifying period to the 
duration of benefit, the treatment of casual workers, the 
definition of the jobs which an unemployed person otherwise 
eligible may not refuse ; and so on. Discussion of these and 
kindred topics is outside the scope of this article. 

To what extent and with what modifications have European 
ideas and standards been adopted in regard to what America 
has deliberately termed “unemployment compensation ” ? 
An answer to these questions is somewhat difficult, since the 
American system is still in the making and depends upon State 
legislation and administration, while a rather bewildering 
variety obtains as to many provisions incorporated in the 
State laws. 

For present purposes, the comparison can best be made by 
contrasting the main features of European unemployment 
insurance legislation and the general system outlined in the 
provisions of Titles III and IX of the Social Security Act. 
The differences revealed by such an examination are striking 
and can hardly be understood unless traced back to certain 
divergences existing between the European view and the 
American one as to the problem of economic responsibility 
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and as to some important aspects of the unemployment problem. 
Moreover, the question of constitutional limitations has played 
a part in formulating certain somewhat intricate solutions 
characteristic of the programme adopted in the United States. 

As distinct from the European approach to the unemploy- 
ment problem the view is rather widely held in this country 
that there is a causal relationship between the behaviour of 
individual employers and the volume of unemployment, and 
consequently that individual employers can be held responsible 
for loss of earnings experienced by workers they have dis- 
missed or laid-off who are unable to find suitable jobs. Ideas 
of this kind probably suggested the creation of unemployment 
reserve plans by some large concerns and groups of concerns 
for members of their staffs. Similar ideas played an equally 
important part in influencing the reasoning of some keen students 
of social problems, who strongly urged the introduction of 
compulsory unemployment compensation schemes but insisted 
upon having them devised and organised in such a way as to 
provide .incentives for the stabilisation of employment by 
private employers. 

In contrast to the view of unemployment insurance which 
prevails in many European countries, it was argued that 
unemployment compensation should not be regarded merely 
as one kind of social insurance but rather as a part of a com- 
prehensive social security programme which should include 
both an attempt to reduce the hazard of unemployment to 
its smallest possible proportion and provision for compensating 
the residual unemployment (E. Brandeis). To assume that 
nothing can be done by employers to stabilize their employment 
record was regarded as a defeatist attitude. Further objections to 
the application of insurance principles in establishing unemploy- 
ment compensation schemes were raised on the grounds of 
the fluctuating and unpredictable behaviour of unemployment 
and of European experience ; the European methods of spread- 
ing the risk and distributing the costs of the schemes over 
large industrial groups were criticized on the score that under 
such schemes stable employers are subsidizing concerns which 
operate irregularly, and that a species of competition is thus 
created which is both unfair and anti-social in character. 

This reasoning led to the conclusion that, in coping with 
the unemployment compensation problem, employer-reserve 
funds, guaranteed employment plans and similar devices are 
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far sounder methods than pooled funds; and that, in so far 
as the establishment of pooled funds cannot be avoided, at 
least individual employers’ employment records should receive 
special and careful consideration through elaborate merit- 
rating systems under which employers with stable employment 
would pay lowered contributions. In support of this contention, 
experience in workmen’s compensation in this country, and in 
particular the reduction in industrial-accident rates, have often 
been cited. When the social security legislation was under 
discussion, these proposals received strong support from the 
representatives of some large concerns and by those employers 
who could expect to have their unemployment premium rates 
substantially reduced as compared with those to be imposed 
upon them under outright and unmodified pooled-fund schemes. 

The fundamental differences existing between this line of 
approach to the unemployment problem and the European 
one can hardly be overestimated. The European view centres 
on the conviction that in operating their plants or establish- 
ments individual employers are acting under the influence of 
economic conditions over which they have no control. Conse- 
quently high or low employment rates of individual concerns 
or even entire trades are believed to be due chiefly to the lesser 
or greater degree of elasticity of demand and other factors, 
such as technological changes, seasonal influences, tariff changes 
and so on, which the individual employer is hardly in position 
to modify significantly. Nor is increased stability of employ- 
ment in individual plants believed to be an undisputed objective 
of public policy, since gains of this type might be attained at 
the cost of heavier fluctuations in employment in other establish- 
ments. Such undesirable effects, it is argued, are likely to obtain 
when markets are depressed and competition is severe. 

From this standpoint, objection would be taken to employer- 
reserve systems on the ground that they provide no protection 
for workers employed in trades with highly elastic demand or 
rapidly changing technological methods, since employers’ 
liability for unemployment cannot be extended beyond rela- 
tively narrow limits. In this latter respect, as in many others, 
one may emphasize the differences between workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment compensation rather than attempt 
to apply the methods tried-out in workmen’s compensation 
plans to unemployment compensation schemes. 

The argument that pooling and distributing the risk over 
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large industrial groups creates unfair and anti-social conditions 
of competition may be met by the argument that, as a rule, 
the burden of the employers’ contributions is not really borne 
by the employers but is passed on to other groups by increasing 
the prices. Ability to shift the burden in this way depends upon 
the degree to which demand for the product is inelastic. Under 
these circumstances, it may be pointed out, employers favoured 
by low contribution rates are likely to reap the entire profit 
resulting from the difference between the costs of their contri- 
butions and those of their competitors with less stable employ- 
ment records, which, in turn, gives them a competitive advantage 
that may be essentially “ unfair ”’. 

Finally, it must be observed that two questions are clearly 
to be distinguished. On the one hand there is the question 
whether or not actuarial methods can be applied to determine 
the probable future costs of insurance plans; on the other 
hand, the entirely different question whether or not the damage 
arising from social risks is to be distributed, as far as possible, 
over large sections of the industrial system. From the European 
standpoint, which was held also by many American experts, 
the justification of employers’ contributions does not lie in 
a causal relationship presumed to exist between the behaviour 
of individual employers and the unemployment of their former 
employees. Rather is it based upon the realization of the 
obvious fact that workers who have been regularly employed 
over long periods constitute elements of the permanent labour 
force available and indispensable for any expansion of business 
activity. To safeguard this labour reserve against the danger 
of physical and moral ruin through prolonged unemployment 
is held to be in the interests of all employers, even those who 
are largely independent of this labour reserve in operating 
their plants or establishments. Furthermore, there are particular 
administrative difficulties in the management of any compulsory 
scheme in which individual firms’ employment records have 
to be maintained and the rates of contributions differentiated 
according to these records. 

The antagonism between these opposite views manifested 
itself in the field of legislative action. Early in 1932 a system 
composed of employer-reserve accounts, guaranteed-employ- 
ment plans, and exemption plans was embodied in the first 
American unemployment compensation law, enacted by the 
State of Wisconsin. The traditional European pooled-fund 
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system was preferred in simultaneous debates in other State 
legislatures, especially that of Ohio, with the proviso that 
merit-rating devices should be applied tentatively as a means 
of promoting stabilization of employment. The expression 
“unemployment insurance” was considered inadequate to 
characterise the principles underlying such plans. Under no 
circumstances was liability of the States for benefits under 
such schemes to be extended beyond the accounts to be accu- 
mulated in the respective funds. 

Thus, when the Federal social security programme was 
proposed, the problem of compulsory unemployment com- 
pensation had already been considered seriously in a number 
of States, independent of Federal action, while the opinions 
of experts and competent legislators were divided as to methods 
to be applied in devising and organising the plans. Moreover, 
the power of Congress to enact a national unemployment- 
compensation scheme was seriously questioned by constitu- 
tional lawyers. 

This situation led to the adoption of a programme which 
was likely to result in a composite of State plans ruled by 
divergent general principles and differing in many details of 
coverage, contributions, benefits, qualifying periods, waiting 
periods, assessment of claims, and so on. Such a solution was 
obviously in open contrast with European standards predicated 
upon national uniformity of the respective schemes and ruled 
by the idea that industrial groups defined by political sub- 
divisions of the national territory do not constitute separate, 
consistent and independent portions of the national economic 
system and, consequently, do not provide appropriate bases 
for equalizing the risk of unemployment. According to the 
European view, the burden of unemployment may be very 
unequally distributed among different areas, since industries 
with fairly stable conditions of demand may be established 
preponderantly in certain territories, and industries with 
highly elastic demand in others. This inequality of distribution 
may be accentuated temporarily by economic developments 
in the course of which entire industries may be shifted from 
certain areas to others. 

When applied to the United States programme, such con- 
siderations suggest the conclusion that, in order to secure 
justly the same degree of solvency for all State funds, it would 
have been necessary either to differentiate considerably between 
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the States as regards the contribution rates or to resort to 
considerable differences in the standards of benefits. Eventually 
these difficulties could have been met in part by the creation 
of a common equalisation fund, though the intricacy of the 
problem was likely to be increased by the creation of State 
systems composed of employer-reserve accounts and similar 


devices. 

However, proposals made to co-ordinate State plans on a 
national basis were finally discarded and Federal action was 
limited to certain auxiliary functions which may be briefly 
described. 

Nation-wide equalisation of competition between employers 
in States with unemployment compensation laws and in States 
without them was provided for by levying a Federal excise 
tax on employers’ payrolls, with the proviso that the taxpayers 
may obtain credits of up to 90 per cent. of that tax for contri- 
butions to unemployment compensation plans under an approved 
State law. Supplementary provisions concerning additional 
credit allowances left the States free to adopt other than pooled- 
fund plans and to introduce merit-rating devices into plans 
of the pooled-fund type. 

The expectation that the Federal excise tax would have a 
stimulating effect was justified by subsequent developments. 
Moreover, the standards adopted by the provisions of Title 
IX of the Social Security Act in defining the coverage and the 
amount of the excise tax were followed by the State legislatures 
in varying degrees. There is, accordingly, a higher degree of 
uniformity in the financial systems of the plans than might 
otherwise have been obtained. 

This statement applies above all to the fact that, as distinct 
from the practice common to almost all European unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes, employee contributions are not 
provided for in the majority of State plans ; to the extent that 
such contributions are prescribed, they are much lower than 
those imposed on the employers. It is difficult to say to what 
extent decisions to place the entire burden of unemployment 
contributions on the employer were motived by the reasoning 
underlying systems of the Wisconsin type. But quite generally 
employees’ contributions have been opposed on the ground 
that workers cannot be held responsible for loss of earnings 
due to unemployment since labour is “ not in a position to 
control the causes of unemployment”’ (W. Green). This reasoning, 
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which in the European view could be applied equally to protests 
against employers’ contributions, is in marked contrast to the 
concepts of collective responsibility assumed by groups of 
workers, which has been advocated in many European countries 
and has found expression in their systems, especially in voluntary 
trade-union plans devised after the Ghent pattern and sup- 
ported, apart from public subsidies, entirely by workers’ contri- 
butions. It may be added that the voluntary plans date back in 
general to a period antedating the present recognition of cyclical 
mass unemployment ; and the philosophy on which they are 
based has been modified by the addition of Government subsidies 
to aid voluntary plans and by the adoption of subsidised com- 
pulsory national systems. 

In defining coverage, many State legislatures have followed 
the industrial lines indicated by the excise tax. A definition 
of coverage determines the groups of workers to be protected 
by the compensation plans. In this respect also a striking 
deviation from European standards is noticeable. It may be 
reasonable to limit excise-tax provisions to employers of eight 
or more employees, chiefly on administrative grounds, though 
some difficulties are likely to arise in interpreting the exact 
meaning of that limitation. However, when restrictive devices 
of this type are applied to contributory schemes, workers in 
small establishments are excluded from protection and also 
run the risk of losing rights accumulated during previous 
employment in large ones. This discrimination is the more 
likely to give rise to hardship since under most State laws 
those in receipt of benefit will probably not be permitted to 
refuse jobs whose acceptance entails loss of protection against 
unemployment. 

Finally, the tendency of State legislatures to adopt the 
standards set by the Federal excise-tax provisions applies 
to the rate of contributions. In this respect comparison with 
European insurance systems would involve detailed analyses 
of the latter since many different methods are used in fixing 
the rates (flat rates and sliding-scale rates) and the level of the 
contributions. The American method of levying contributions 
in terms of percentages of the payrolls is hardly consistent 
with European systems, in which benefits are of the flat-rate 
type or graded by wage classes. 

Conformity of State laws to the Federal standards mentioned 
above is not mandatory. On the other hand, a limited number 
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of provisions were considered important enough to be established 
as conditions to which State laws must conform in order to 
entitle the taxpayers to the Federal credit allowance. Agree- 
ment on these conditions was reached after much Congressional 
debate, which finally resulted in a defeat of those who had 
advocated the need for a considerable degree of uniformity 
in State laws and had objected to the introduction of systems 
of the employer-reserve and guaranteed-employment types. 
Consequently, considerable latitude was left to the States to 
experiment with different methods and techniques. So far, 
however, pooled-fund systems have been established in the 
large majority of the States, frequently with the proviso that 
employers’ employment records shall receive due consideration 
by means of merit-rating devices. 

Further, no direct attempts have been made to obtain 
uniformity in provisions concerning eligibility for benefits 
within the coverage of the laws or in the amounts of the benefits. 
A considerable degree of uniformity was attained, however, 
by the compliance of many State legislatures with the provisions 
of the suggested Bills, prepared by the Social Security Board, 
indicating various types of laws which could be approved 
by the Board under the stipulations of the Social Security Act. 
Rates of benefit, in particular, are about the same in all State 
laws. They are computed as percentages of average weekly 
earnings during the qualifying periods. This method differs 
considerably from the European methods of fixing flat rates 
of computing benefits as fractions of basic wages graded by 
wage classes. Moreover, the European practice of increasing 
benefits for individuals who have dependants has been followed 
only exceptionally in the United States. Recently it has been 
proposed that eligibility for benefits be based on the total 
amount of wages earned during a given period rather than on 
the time worked. This proposal has never been considered in 
European legislation. 

Since sound functioning of unemployment compensation 
schemes depends primarily upon the functioning of efficient 
public employment offices, a provision was included in the 
Social Security Act to the effect that the payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits should be through these offices 
or other agencies approved by the Social Security Board. 
The creation of a Federally co-ordinated system of State em- 
ployment services had been initiated by the Wagner-Peyser 
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Act in 1988 ; but, as compared with many European countries, 
the development of this branch of public administration is 
only beginning, and the funds available in many States for 
financing it are inadequate. Hence, the traditional grants-in- 
aid method is used by the Wagner-Peyser Act to assist the 
States. Grants-in-aid are also provided for to meet the cost 
of administering unemployment compensation in States whose 
programmes comply with certain standards established by the 
Social Security Act, as approved by the Social Security Board. 
A considerable share of the cost of operating the public employ- 
ment offices will thus be paid out of Government revenues, 
which are augmented by that part of the Federal excise tax 
against which no credit allowance is granted for contributions 
made by employers under approved State unemployment 
compensation laws. In Europe there is a somewhat similar 
provision ; the costs of running the employment exchanges 
are met out of the revenues of the insurance scheme. 

Through the tax-credit clause, Federal control has also been 
extended to the inclusion in State laws of other administrative 
provisions intended to ensure strict impartiality in considering 
and granting compensation claims. These rules follow the 
advanced standards established by the unemployment insurance 
systems of some democratic European countries. Appeal 
tribunals as prescribed by the Social Security Act are common 
features of such systems and frequently include representatives 
of employers and workers. 

The procedure provided for in the State laws in compliance 
with the conditions set up by the Federal Act reflect the general 
principles of American administrative practice, particularly 
those tried-out under workmen’s compensation laws. Important 
details, however, are still under discussion. Closer comparison 
of the procedure with that adopted by the legislation of European 
countries is difficult because of the wide variations in these 
countries in principles of public administration. These differences 
have been accentuated recently by the fact that in the countries 
in which autocratic regimes have been established discretionary 
powers vested in the executive authorities have been greatly 
increased, while labour’s right to collective bargaining has been 
abolished and labour disputes have been outlawed. 

Hence only democratic European countries apply the 
standard which the Social Security Act stipulates as a pre- 
requisite for approval of a State unemployment compensation 

4 
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law under Title IX: i.e., that workers are to be safeguarded 
against the use of unemployment compensation as a means 
of lowering standards of wages and working conditions, or as 
a weapon in labour disputes and a means of curtailing labour’s 
right to free association. 

A problem peculiar to the prospective administration of 
United States compensation plans arises from the philosophy 
underlying employer-reserve accounts. It is to the pecuniary 
interest of an employer to contest claims against such an 
account if he can prove them unjustifiable. Employers have 
no interest in contesting claims against State-wide pooled 
funds ; even under merit-rating systems, the employer’s interest 
seems too remote to warrant such claims. Nevertheless, even in 
such systems some State laws consider the most recent employer 
as a party interested in the issue and grant him the right to 
appeal against decisions concerning his former employees’ 
claims to benefits. In all European systems the employer’s réle 
in proceedings turning on contested claims is that of a witness— 
never that of a party to the issue. In this respect, also, the 
American philosophy underlying unemployment compensation 
seems to have been derived from principles of private insurance 
rather than social insurance. 

In establishing administrative machinery, many States 
have provided for the appointment of advisory councils on 
which employers and workers are represented on equal terms. 
This procedure corresponds to the practice followed by many 
European countries. In some States such commissions will be 
charged with the management of the plans. 

Through the creation of the Social Security Board and the 
definition of its functions, mutual co-operation of the State 
agencies has been facilitated, though this co-operation will 
depend largely upon the powers which are granted to the 
agencies by the laws and upon the readiness of their officers to 
collaborate with the Federal Board and with their colleagues in 
other States. In principle, administration of unemployment 
compensation plans will remain, for an indefinite time to come, 
a matter concerning the separate States. 

In only one direction, though a very important one, a high 
degree of centralization has been achieved ; i.e., in the manage- 
ment of the funds accumulated by the State Agencies. In 
order to safeguard public credit and business stability and to 
protect the funds against unwise investment or sudden liquida- 
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tion at falling bond-market prices in depression periods, a cen- 
tral Unemployment Trust Fund has been created in the United 
States Treasury in which all contributions must be deposited, 
in separate State accounts. This fund is required to be invested 
by the Treasury either in Government obligations or in obli- 
gations guaranteed by the Government as to principal and 
interest. In other countries with national plans no such 
provisions have proved to be necessary. 

Many special administrative difficulties are bound to arise 
from the fact that the American unemployment compensation 
programme is being organized on State lines. Such difficulties 
may even result in impairing free and unhampered movement 
in the labour market unless appropriate measures are taken to 
enable persons eligible for benefits in one State to have their 
claims adjusted and settled by agencies of other States. The 
question whether employees are to be granted claims to bene- 
fits based on cumulative employment in several States will 
also be raised. It is likely that under the pressure of these and 
other difficulties some sort of Federal superstructure will be 
created eventually to amalgamate the hitherto independent 
State plans into a more nearly consistent and comprehensive 
national system. Such a development would produce a closer 
rapprochement of the American system to the pattern adopted 
in other countries. Eventually, a clearly defined relationship 
might be established between the operation of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system and the management of relief pro- 
grammes so as to provide emergency benefits for wage-earners 
not protected by a State compensation law—a step analogous 
to those taken in some European countries. 





The Amenities of Industry and Labour 
in Germany 


by 


Herbert STEINWARZ, 


Deputy-Director of the German Office for Beauty in Work 


In an article recently published in this Review, the part played 
by the German Labour Front under the Order of 24 October 1934 
was explained by Dr. Geck. This author indicated, among other 
measures which have been taken by that Organisation in the 
fulfilment of its duties, the creation of the Office for Beauty in 
Work, the object of which is “ to enable the worker to enjoy his 
work by performing it in beautiful and healthy surroundings ”’. 
In the article below, Mr. Steinwarz studies in detail the working 
of this office, of which he is deputy-director. He demonstrates 
the steps which have been taken (in collaboration with the 33 dis- 
trict branches) to help undertakings by recommendations and 
advice to transform their buildings within and without; he also 
explains the operation of various workers’ welfare activities. 


NDUSTRY throughout the world developed so rapidly that 
in course of time men’s minds became preoccupied with 
production and machinery to the virtual exclusion of other 
considerations. Little or no attention was paid to the environ- 
ment or the working conditions of the men and women who 
were responsible for production and for the maintenance of the 
machinery. In some countries isolated attempts were made 
to escape from this attitude and a few undertakings and their 
managements realised that satisfactory solutions for human- 





1 Cf. “‘ New Trends in Social Policy in Germany”, by Dr. L. H. A. Gecx, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, July 1987. 
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factor problems in production and in the world of machinery 
were closely connected with the question of the efficiency of an 
undertaking. Cleanliness and orderliness, beauty and art, 
efficiency and quality are factors which cannot be entirely 
separated from each other in industrial life any more than they 
can in other fields of human activity. It was therefore not a 
pure chance that during the years of depression the undertakings 
that were above the average in the quality of their products 
and in the degree of social care for their workers survived the 
storm more satisfactorily than others with lower standards in 
these respects. 

Common sense demands healthy and decent working con- 
ditions—a proposition that does not require proof. But such 
conditions cannot be achieved unless employers and employed 
are prepared to work hand in hand for the wellbeing of the 
undertaking. Conflicting views of any kind, whether arising out 
of class hatred, dissatisfaction with wages, or any other cause, 
preclude any possibility of satisfying these requirements. 

It is only since 1933 that Germany has been able to take 
steps in this direction without the help of legislative measures. 
Indeed what is understood in Germany by the term “ beauty 
in work’ (Schénheit der Arbeit) can never be laid down by 
legislation ; it must be a moral obligation for the management 
and employees of every undertaking. 

Legislative provisions can never be more than minimum 
requirements with which an employer must comply before he 
can set up or carry on his business. The law cannot ensure 
that the mechanism on which it insists is kept in good order 
and given a certain beauty of form, and it certainly cannot 
impose on the employer or the employees any moral obligations 
beyond the scope of the legislative text. It is in this sense that 
the leaders of German undertakings and their followers have 
understood the concept of the beauty of labour.' 

The extent of their endeavours to apply the principle of 
beauty to industry and labour can best be shown by figures. 
Since National Socialism came into power in Germany more than 
500 million RM. have been spent on improvements in industrial 
undertakings in accordance with this principle. 


? The terms “leader of the undertaking ’’ and “ followers’’ are used in Ger- 
many to indicate the relationship of loyalty, somewhat similar to that between 
a feudal overlord and his vassals, which should exist between employers and 
workers in the “ works community ”’. 
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This expenditure included the following items : 


External appearance of the undertaking : 


(a) Structural appearance of the undertaking 


(b) Gateways and surrounding ground 
(c) Grass and trees in the courtyard 
(d) Open-air places of assembly 


. Internal appearance of the undertaking : 


(a) Improved workrooms 

(b) Natural lighting (windows) 
(c) Artificial lighting 

(d) Ventilation 

(e) Dust-removing plant 

(f{) Washing accommodation 
(g) Changing rooms 

(h) Lavatories 

(7) Bicycle stands 


. Social and educational institutions : 


4. 


5. 


(a) Halls for meetings and entertainments 
(b) Canteens and recreation rooms 

(c) Clubs 

(d) Holiday homes 

(e) First-aid rooms 

(f) Roof gardens and balconies 

(g) Children’s playgrounds 

(hk) Installation of loud-speakers 

(i) Works libraries 

(7) Works dwellings 


Sports : 

(a) Sports equipment and playing fields 
(6b) Gymnasiums 

(c) Outdoor swimming baths 

(d) Indoor swimming baths 


Miscellaneous improvements 


RM. 


92,848,950 
2,581,223 
2,935,610 

394,882 


94,103,812 
2,396,420 
4,528,213 
3,967,444 
2,449,000 

20,976,872 

10,246,472 
3,620,400 
1,728,744 


9,737,428 
10,603,294 
19,183,020 

1,856,822 

510,224 
434,517 
97,100 
1,482,900 
454,228 
25,296,824 


1,828,745 
520,346 
1,428,776 
40,328 


48,786,253 





Total RM. 364,038,797 


6. The expenditure on village improvements cannot 

yet be completely determined. 

As is well known, Germany passed through several years of 
severe economic depression before 1933. More than 7 million 
workers had been reduced to unemployment. The first essential 
therefore was to restore order in German economic and social 
life ; and the fact that immediate steps were taken at the same 
time to spread the idea of the beauty of labour is the best pos- 
sible proof of the extent to which National Socialism appreciated 
the importance and justification of this movement. Otherwise, 
not a single head of an undertaking in Germany would have been 
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prepared to spend anything in this direction. It will be necessary 
to consider first of all the fundamental improvements that 
had to be made in order to remove the most glaring defects 
and shortcomings in German industrial undertakings. 

Orderliness and cleanliness were the two fundamental 
requirements with which every undertaking could be required 
to comply. Workplaces had accordingly to be tidied up, and 
rubbish removed from the undertaking itself and the ground 
surrounding it. The various workrooms were taken one after 
another ; the lighting and ventilation were improved, the paint- 
work was renewed, and machines were changed or replaced 
by new ones. Above all, attention was devoted to washing 
rooms, bathrooms, changing rooms and lavatories, which had 
been particularly neglected up to that time. ‘The next step 
was to improve the surroundings of the factory—the courtyard, 
the frontage, the entrance gates, and finally, the approaches. 
It was only when those elementary requirements had been 
fulfilled—and there are now large numbers of undertakings 
in Germany in which they are fulfilled—that a number of wider 
problems could be tackled, such as the establishment of settle- 
ments and works dwellings, instruction in keeping these dwell- 
ings in good condition, the payment of wages at fortnightly 
or monthly intervals, etc. 

The various tasks to be undertaken may be classified in 
two main groups: (1) artistic and architectural ; (2) technical 
and hygienic. Architectural requirements in particular had been 
extraordinarily neglected in the erection of factories. 

A factory was always thought of as something dingy and 
dismal, and the idea of making the building artistic was unheard 
of. Inside the factory questions of taste were ignored. Not only 
was the tasteful arrangement of workplaces or of the so-called 
welfare rooms neglected ; it was considered as an unnecessary 
expense for the undertaking. The worker therefore found him- 
self in an environment which stamped him more and more as a 
proletarian, where he could not wear decent clothes because 
of the risk of having them covered with dirt ; he went to work 
unwillingly, arriving in a mood of depression and looking for- 
ward the whole day to leaving work in the evening. In such 
circumstances it was naturally impossible to expect any cultural 
development among the workers. 

In this field also, the Office for Beauty in Work (Amt 
Schinheit der Arbeit) has done much to bring about improve- 
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ments, firstly, by taking over buildings planned in its own archi- 
tect’s office, and secondly, by preparing models of furniture, 
crockery, glasses, lighting, fittings, etc. In this way, the artistic 
appearance of German undertakings is slowly but surely being 
improved. There is no need to discuss here the results which 
this may have in the development of handicrafts, manufacturing 
industry and trade. 

The situation was similar with regard to _ technical 
and hygienic equipment. In this direction also all that existed 
was a certain amount of legislation which was carried out as a 
minimum requirement but which could not affect the appearance 
of the equipment in question. It will suffice to mention the 
questions of ventilation and of good lighting in undertakings 
(to which further reference will be made later) ; means of com- 
bating smoke, rust, and dust; and the general fittings of the 
factory. 

In all these matters the first point was to win over the leaders 
of the undertakings and their followers and to interest them in 
improving their workplaces. With the help of the German 
Labour Front and the Strength through Joy Organisation 
(Kraft durch Freude), branches of which exist throughout the 
whole of Germany, general propaganda was made which applied 
to all undertakings and was carried on by means of such slogans 
as: “ Fight Noise’’; “ Pure Air in the Workplace”; “ Good 
Lighting means Good Work ”’, etc. New and modern methods 
of propaganda and organisation led to the extensive results 
which may be observed in Germany to-day. The improvement 
in lighting may be taken as an example. 

When the Office for Beauty in Work began to investigate 
German undertakings in 1934 it found that in general the 
conditions of natural and of artificial lighting were far from 
satisfactory. It appeared that no one had taken a real interest 
in the question of lighting in German undertakings before 1933, 
although legislative provisions existed on the subject which, 
naturally, could not enforce more than a certain minimum. 
On the other hand, scientists and engineers had collected a large 
amount of experience and information concerning proper light- 
ing. Unfortunately, the absence of any adequate means of 
propaganda and organisation prevented such persons from 
placing their experience and knowledge at the disposal of those 
who really required it—namely, persons engaged in industry. 
It is true that the scientists and experts had kept each other 
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informed of their progress in technical journals and technical 
articles, but the effect in practice had been small. 

The Office for Beauty in Work therefore brought theory 
and practice together by setting up a committee in each district, 
consisting of representatives of the two groups, including 
economists, industrialists, craftsmen, ete. This committee 
began its work of propaganda and organisation in accordance 
with principles laid down by the Central Office for Beauty in 
Work. The work was immediately taken up in various under- 
takings and reports were made on lighting conditions. These 
provided further valuable material for the scientist in the light 
of which he could develop his theories. Great improvements 
were made in natural and artificial lighting during the last 
three years. Under the slogan “ Good Lighting means Good 
Work ” it was possible not only to improve conditions in 
undertakings but also to influence the crafts and the various 
associations and organisations which had previously worked 
in isolation in connection with this subject. The following 
conclusions were reached : 


(1) It is absolutely essential to set up unbiased advisory 
bodies on the technical aspects of lighting in every German city. 
These bodies should help every industrialist and every house- 
wife to obtain advice as to the methods of lighting which are 
most suitable for an industrial undertaking or a private house. 

(2) The development of handicrafts in connection with 
electricity must be encouraged even more actively than hitherto. 


(3) Speeches and pictures are not sufficient to spread this 
idea of good lighting throughout German industry. An educa- 
tional film with the title “ Light ’’ was therefore prepared giving 
information as to satisfactory methods of lighting. A few 
days after it was first shown in Frankfort on Main applications 
for the film were received from six foreign countries, and it has 
now been shown in practically every city in Europe. 


The work in favour of satisfactory lighting will be continued 
on an extensive scale through the winter of 1937-1938 and 
throughout the coming year so as to ensure that an increasing 
number of associations and organisations keep the problem 
in mind, and, in particular, that handicrafts are enabled to 
develop in this field. 

The situation with regard to noise was much the same. In 
the course of time people had got used to workers becoming 
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more or less deaf after ten or twenty years in a noisy under- 
taking. The attitude adopted was: it is very sad, but it is an 
inevitable consequence of the work and nothing can be done 
about it. But something can be done about it. In the first place, 
it is possible to transfer a worker to another department after 
he has spent a certain time in a noisy section, and it is also 
possible to improve working processes and thus deal with the 
evil at its root. Here again, a number of successful experiments 
have been made and the results will shortly be made public. 

One of the most neglected questions was, and still is, the 
general equipment of the factory. Anyone who knows how little 
interest was taken in the fitting-up not only of workrooms but 
also of lavatory and washing accommodation and changing 
rooms will realise the difficulties that had to be overcome in order 
to change the attitude of manufacturing industry and the crafts. 
Many improved fittings have now been developed, but they were 
produced only as the result of constant insistence on the need 
for good, cheap, appropriate equipment. Collaboration with 
industry and the crafts was necessary before new forms could 
be evolved. In this way new types of washing fountains and 
washing troughs were produced, and certainly there is still 
room for improvement in this direction. For fifty years no 
attention whatever had been paid to the development or im- 
provement of equipment of this type. 

For years, and indeed for decades, nobody had raised any 
objection to the fact that workers were provided merely with 
a cupboard measuring 30 x 80 x 165 centimetres for their 
clothes—a size that made it impossible for them to use a coat 
hanger. The improvements made in such matters of equipment 
show that a systematic effort has been made to deal with even 
very minor items. It is, after all, not entirely unimportant to 
provide adequate accommodation for the worker’s clothes. He 
has to pay for his clothes out of his wages, and therefore he 
should be enabled to save them and protect them as far as 
possible in the undertaking so that they shall not wear out 
unreasonably soon. 

It is naturally impossible within the scope of this article 
to deal with all the aspects of the question. It may be possible 
to deal with some of them in a later article. 

In addition to the central Office for Beauty in Work, 
situated in Berlin, there are branches in the 38 districts of 
Germany, each under the guidance of a correspondent. The 
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correspondents are assisted by a certain number of collabora- 
tors, some of whom are paid while others have honorary duties. 
They pave the way for the spread throughout their areas of 
the idea of beauty in the workplace. The central Office has 
four main departments : 


I Management. 
II (a) Artistic improvements in undertakings. 
(b) Preparation of models. 


III Technical improvements in undertakings. 


IV Press and propaganda. 


Those who take part in the work include architects, engineers 
and economists, their main duty being to provide the material 
required for the district offices. 

An account of all the latest improvements and possibilities 
of improvement is given in a special series of publications and 
in a periodical entitled “Beauty in Work”. By means of 
propaganda leaflets, articles, posters and films, the idea of the 
beauty of labour is constantly brought before the leaders of 
undertakings and their followers so that gradually German 
factories may become clean and beautiful places in which to 
work. 

It is of course admitted that in many undertakings there is 
still much room for improvement, and it cannot be asserted that 
in a country with so may factories the work is anything like 
complete at the present time. The movement is making pro- 
gress, however, and there can be no doubt that in a few 
years it will have proved victorious in practically every German 
undertaking. A special incentive is provided by the granting to 
undertakings of the honorary title: “ National Socialist Model 
Undertaking ”’. 





Labour Conditions in a Rationalised 
Shoe Factory : 


The Bat’a Works at Borovo, Yugoslavia 
by 


Hugo von Haan 


It may be remembered that the International Labour Office has 
already carried out an investigation in the original Bat’a factory 
at Zlin in Czechoslovakia, and that the results were published in 
the International Labour Review in 1930.1 Mention is there made 
of the “strongly personal stamp” and “local colour” of the 
Bat’a system; it is, says the report, “ the work of a man who has 
adapted it, with a perfect comprehension of hard facts, to a given 
environment and at a specific stage in the evolution of that en- 
vironment. It would be impossible to predict a priori what it would 
become in another’s hands, or applied to another environment, or 
at another time.” 

As no fewer than eight Bat’a production units have since 
been established in countries other than Czechoslovakia (France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, the Netherlands, Poland, Switzer- 
land and Yugoslavia) there arose the need for a study of one 
of these new factories ; such a study would show what had in fact 
been the fate of the Bat’a system “in another’s hands, or applied 
to another environment, or at another time’’. 

The International Labour Office decided to make the Bat’a 
works at Borovo near Vukovar in Yugoslavia the object of this 
second investigation, the choice falling on the oldest and largest 
of the firm’s foreign branches. 

The Bat’a system has been frequently and fully described both 
in industrial publications and in the daily press ; this investigation 








1 Cf. “ Working Conditions in a Rationalised Undertaking : the Bat’a System 
and its Social Consequences ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1 
and 2, Feb. and March 1930. The Report has also been published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in a volume entitled: Studies on Industrial Relations, 
Vol. I ; Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 33 ; Geneva, 1930. 
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has therefore been restricted to a concise statement of those ration- 
alisation methods which are typical of the ** Bat’a system”’. Certain 
special problems, on the other hand, which have arisen in Borovo 
out of peculiarly Yugoslav social and economic conditions must 
be more fully explored. 

In the present study, however, as in all those which the Inter- 
national Labour Office has devoted to rationalisation, the closest 
attention is given to “industrial relations’’. The author is at 
pains to explain the relations between management and staff and 
to demonstrate their repercussions on the conditions of life and 
labour of the workers. 


CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE UNDERTAKING 


HE Bata Yougoslovenske Tvornice Gume i Obuce, Borovo, 
A.D. (Bat’a Yugoslav Rubber and Shoe Works Company, 
Ltd., Borovo) is, as its title indicates, a limited company operat- 
ing in the Yugoslav leather and rubber goods industry. The 
principal products manufactured in its works at Borovo, near 
Vukovar, are all sorts of leather and rubber footwear, and 
particularly the opanak—a light shoe of the slipper type, 
traditionally used in the country districts; also (hitherto 
on a small scale) various other rubber and leather goods—-toys, 
linoleum, and so forth—and tyres are shortly to be added. 
At the time of the investigation (September 1936), 2,393 persons 
were employed in the factory, apart from the sales staff of 938, 
occupied in the 510 retail shops. .The annual output stood at 
4,110,000 pairs in 1935 and was still rising fast in 1936. The 
relative magnitude of this figure may be judged by a compar- 
ison with the output of the other Yugoslav undertakings 
(small-scale and factory production combined) : their aggregate 
is placed at a maximum of 3,450,000 pairs a year. 

Apart from relations in the field of capital and credit, there 
is no organic connection between the original undertaking at 
Zlin and the Yugoslav branch at Borovo ; but this managerial 
independence has facilitated the development of practical 
expert co-operation, which gives the Yugoslav firm both the 
advantages of complete autonomy and the benefits naturally 
accruing to a branch at Zlin. These benefits and advantages 
are many and various; for Borovo has at its full and free 
disposal the whole wealth of experience in the technique of pro- 
duction, in accounting, the calculation of costs, and the organi- 
sation of staff which the central factory has acquired, as well 
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as its machines, its methods of work, its buying and sales 
experience—in a word, the whole Bat’a system. Indeed, commu- 
nications between Borovo and Zlin are extremely brisk ; goods 
go up and down the Danube and passengers and mail by air— 
for both factories have their own planes and landing grounds. 
Nevertheless, the Yugoslav Bat’a works must be regarded 
as an absolutely independent unit of organisation, and as a 
self-supporting economic unit separate, save for financial 
connections, from Zlin. 

The manager of the Yugoslav undertaking was chosen in 
consideration of this state of affairs. He is a Yugoslav, but 
received a thorough preparation in the original works at Zlin. 


INSTALLATION AND EXPANSION 


The Bat’a Works at Borovo were opened on 7 June 1981, 
at which time they consisted of a few one-storied workshops. 
The three five-storied factory buildings of to-day, with all their 
extensive additional buildings and plant, have grown up in 
the brief space of a little over five years; and like them the 
widespread, neat housing estates—the present “ Bat’aville ”’ 
of Borovo—which strike the observer like a mirage beside the 
primitive rural buildings of the Slavonian Danube plain. 

The Borovo plant itself is an interesting case from the 
point of view of both the theory and the practice of rationalisa- 
tion, and demonstrates the optimum solution of that trouble- 
some problem, the choice of position. This choice followed a 
systematic analysis of the location question, carried out to- 
gether by Thomas Bat’a and the man he had chosen as head of 
the future Yugoslav factory, Tomo Maksimovié. 


Choice of Location 


The opening stage in this analysis was the choice of Yugo- 
slavia as the first country in which Bat’a was to take the bold 
step of repeating his experimental “system” on the scale of 
factory production, for hitherto his foreign branches had 
simply been sales stations for the output of Zlin. This first 
choice was based on the following considerations : 


1. The racial (and therefore the linguistic) relationship 
and the political alliance between Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, which would place organic collaboration between a central 
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firm in the one country and a subsidiary in the other upon the 
foundation of similar language and sentiment ; 


2. Yugoslavia’s demographic structure—the presence of 
a large consuming class, and presumably therefore of a large 
additional demand, as yet quite unprovided for and perhaps 
still at the unconscious stage ; a demand, moreover, for the 
popular mass-production footwear which Bat’a had shown 
himself best able to turn out ; 


8. The structure of the Yugoslav working class, not yet 
industrialised, little organised, and presumably still likely to 
supply from the rural districts a “human material”’ such as could 
be easily attracted to and trained by the Bat’a system of work. 


The second stage in the analysis of the location question 
concerned the choice of the part of Yugoslavia best suited for a 
Bat’a factory. The regions available were: that facing the 
Adriatic, certain districts of which were to some extent indus- 
trialised ; the mountainous region behind it (still little affected 
by industry) ; and the great plain north of both these, traversed 
by the Danube, the Save and the Drave. 

The choice fell on this last—a fertile agricultural plain 
with a number of rivers, which promised the most satisfactory 
communications. 

It was the desire to make communications as convenient 
as possible that induced Thomas Bat’a to establish the new 
factory on the banks of the Danube. In this way he could profit 
by cheap water transport for the most important of his raw 
materials—leather—which he proposed to import from India 
(via the Suez Canal, Dardanelles, Black Sea and Danube estuary). 
The same applied to the special machines for shoe manufacture, 
produced at Zlin, which could be transported by a short railway 
journey to the Czechoslovak Danube port of Bratislava, and 
thence sent down the international and Hungarian parts of 
the river until the Yugoslav section was reached. 

Next, Thomas Bat’a and Tomo Maksimovié started off 
with a few experts; and, travelling by car and sleeping in 
tents, they explored the banks of the Yugoslavian Danube. 
The third phase of the selective process had begun. 

Their exact choice fell on a district along the right bank of 
the Danube, remarkable for the fertility of the soil and the 
good health of the population ; it lay about half way between 
the village of Borovo and the little town of Vukovar, not far 
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from Osijek, the capital of Slavonia, and relatively close to the 
national capital, Belgrade. This riverside district seemed partic- 
ularly fitted because, apart from the suitability of the plain as 
a landing ground for aircraft, it was on the railway, had three 
stations (two at Vukovar and one at Borovo), and lay at about 
the same short distance from five junctions—Vinkovei, Osijek, 
Sombor, Subotica and Novi Sad. Though they cannot be re- 
garded as railway centres of great importance, these five 
junctions are nevertheless points at which goods may be loaded 
on to many of Yugoslavia’s regional and local branch lines, and 
thus offer Bat’a the most suitable way of approach for sale and 
delivery to the various remote districts in which his rural 
customers live. 

On the site itself, the “location committee ’ completed 
its task by choosing a piece of land along the Danube, bisected 
by the railway; the narrow strip between the rail and the 
river was to be the factory site, and the remainder, away from 
the Danube, that of the housing settlements. The factory site 
is large enough to find room for 18 of the five-storey standard 
workshops, though only three of these have so far been erected. 


Development 


Set up on the strength of this scientific analysis, and thus 
situated on economically favourable ground, the young factory 
has never ceased to grow. 

Its output, which began on a small scale in 1981, rose rapidly 
in the following years, as is shown by the following figures : 


Year Pairs of footwear produced Year Pairs of footwear produced 
1982 995,000 1935 4,110,000 

1933 2,701,000 1936 6,000,000 ! 

1934 3,440,000 


? Provisional figure. 


The staff increased correspondingly : 


Year Average number employed Year Average number employed 
1931 64 1934 1,611 
1932 770 1935 1,940 
1933 1,245 1936 2,222 


At the time of our investigation (September 1936) there were 
2,393 workers, distributed as follows: 
Manufacture of leather footwear 973 


Manufacture of rubber footwear 799 
Auxiliary and accessory operations 621 
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Each of the two branches of production is carried on in one 
of the big Bat’a standard buildings of glass and concrete, 
80 metres long and 20 metres broad, similar to those already 
constructed at Zlin. Each floor of the leather shoe factory has 
an area of 1,548 square metres, and each floor of the rubber 
factory 1,660 square metres. 

The following table gives an instructive picture of the present 
distribution of floor space, in all the works buildings so far 
constructed : 





Distribution of Floor Space Square metres 
Production of leather shoes 7,740 
Production of rubber shoes 8,300 
Total “ productive floor space ”’ 16,040 
Storage 7,902 
Auxiliary workshops (engineering, carpentry, 
cardboard and paper, etc.) 2,445 
Kitchen and canteen 1,536 
Power stations (old and new) 491 
Total floor space 28,414 


The two “ productive floor space ”’ items show the important 
fact that the Yugoslav Bat’a factory devotes no less, indeed 
more, of its production to rubber footwear (and particularly 
rubber opanak) than to boots and shoes of leather. This, as will 
be seen below, is one of the chief reasons for the commercial 
success which attended the appearance of the “ Bat’a system ” 
in Yugoslavia. 

The success referred to is reflected in the development of a 
considerable sales organisation, extending to all parts of the 
country. The number of retail shops has risen as follows : 


ss 


Year ru’ No. of retail shops’ Sales staff 
1931 88 197 
1932 102 221 
1933 194 422 
1934 371 771 
1935 386 797 
1936 510 938 


It is not surprising, in view of the rapid rise to importance 
of the Bat’a works in Yugoslavia clearly shown by all these 
figures, that opposition arose similar to that which had been 
encountered’ in Czechoslovakia and in all the other countries 
where Bat’a goods have come on to the market. This opposition, 
naturally enough, came from competitors, among both manu- 


5 
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facturers and craftsman shoemakers. The objections made to 
the Bat’a system related to social interests ; and it may therefore 
not be out of place here, before describng the actual conditions 
of work in the Bat’a Factory at Borovo, to examine briefly the 
social and economic effects of its appearance as a force in Yugo- 
slav industry. This examination is based largely on data 
collected in an enquiry which the Government undertook in 
1935 with a view to throwing light on objections to Bat’a, and 
kindly placed at the disposal of the International Labour Office 
by an expert who had taken part, Professor Velimir Bajkié of 
Belgrade. 


EFFECTS ON YUGOSLAV SociAL-Economic CONDITIONS 


These effects come principally under the following headings : 
consumption of footwear; price; employment ; remuneration ; 
and hours of work. 


Consumption of Footwear 


According to figures submitted in the course of the enquiry 
referred to above, the Yugoslav shoe producers’ undertakings, 
other than that of Bat’a, have a productive capacity of roughly 
31, million pairs a year, some 24% million being produced by 
factorie and the remaining million by small craftsmen.’ 

When the Borovo factory was founded, however, about 
1,200,000 pairs of Bat’a footwear were already being imported 
annually from Zlin. The total shoe consumption of the popu- 
lation of Yugoslavia before Bat’a began to produce at Borovo 
in 1981 may thus be placed at 4,450,000 pairs a year. In 1935, 
in course of the Government enquiry, the total annual consump- 
tion was estimated as 7,500,000 pairs ; Bat’a accounted for some 
4,100,000 ; and the remainder—3,400,000 pairs—corresponds 
almost exactly to the number produced before Bat’a appeared ; 
in fact, exceeds it by 150,000 pairs. Thus the native Yugoslav 
output has not suffered any reduction owing to Bat’a; on the 
contrary, it has slightly increased. On the other hand, the total 
annual consumption has increased since the arrival of Bat’a 





1 Number of workers employed : 2,500 ; productivity estimated at 2.5 pairs 
per worker per day. Total production, 7,500 pairs a day x 300 working days - 
2,250,000 pairs a year. 

2 T.e., 10,000 shoemakers, 5,000 of whom do repairs only ; the other 5,000, 
together with about 5,000 assistants, produce an average of 2 pairs per person 
per week, or about 100 pairs per person per year, that is, 1,000,000 pairs a year. 
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from 4,450,000 pairs (including 1,200,000 pairs of imported 
Bat’a footwear) to 7,500,000—that is, by about 3,050,000 pairs 
a year. It appears that this figure will be found to have increased 
considerably in 19386. 

These statistics are less surprising when two factors are 
taken into consideration: first, the position of Yugoslav’s rural 
and hill populations as far as footwear is concerned; and 
secondly, the Bat’a production policy. The firm’s policy, it 
should be remembered, took special account of the needs of the 
classes mentioned—people who have to use roads and paths 
which are either waterlogged or covered with snow and mud 
during most of the year. Bat’a provided these huge classes with 
what they really needed—rubber footwear; first of all, the rubber 
opanak, and then snowboots, high boots, etc. At the present 
time more than half the factory’s annual output consists of 
rubber footwear. Bat’a has thus aroused—and satisfied—a 
new demand which, though the need giving rise to it existed, 
had hitherto remained dormant. 


Price of Footwear 


This awakening and satisfying of new needs was achieved 
by a sharp reduction of prices. The following price figures 
for three qualities of leather shoes, and one of rubber, will show 
the change which occurred. 

Current prices 
in 1931 


Type of footwear (prior to establishment of Prices of similar Bat’a goods 
the Bat’a undertaking) 1933 


Dinars Dinars Dinars 


Leather shoe (a) 249 149 129 
Leather shoe (b) 199 99 79 
Leather shoe (c) 169 89 69 
Rubber boot 229 99 79 


Such a pronounced fall in prices, with the purchasing power 
of the consumer unchanged (he has grown neither richer nor 
poorer in the intervening 5 years) means that the individual 
can afford more or better footwear without spending more upon 
it than before. Professor Bajkié estimates that in this way the 
national consumption of boots and shoes has been increased 
by the intervention of Bat’a from , pair per head per year 
to ¥% pair per head per year; and the firm hopes to raise this 
ratio still higher. 

The reduction in prices effected by Bat’a naturally compelled 
his competitors to accept the levels forced on them by their new 
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and financially powerful rival. This in turn led to a brisker 
trade in shoes, as proof of which it is stated that in the city of 
Zagreb the number of retail shops belonging to shoe factories 
has risen from 17 to 82 since the coming of Bat’a. 


Employment 


The only statistics available relate to workers insured against 
accidents in the shoe and leather industry 1; these permit of a 
comparison between the figures for different years since the 
appearance of Bat’a on the scene : 


Number of 
Year workers insured 
1982: June 16,394 
December 17,512 
1933: June 16,609 
December 17,458 
1934: June 17,872 
December 17,895 
1935: June 19,055 
December 20,717 


There was thus an increase of about 3,000 workers, up to 
the end of 1935. 

As regards the supply of and demand for labour, Bat’a 
made no attempt to meet their need for skilled workers by 
attracting the existing specialists away from other shoe factories 
or from craftsmen’s workshops ; on the contrary, in accordance 
with one of his main principles, the new undertaking selected 
lads quite without preparation or experience in the trade, from 
the as yet unindustrialised rural population, and trained them 
in accordance with methods and ideals which characterise this 
system ; 

The Yugoslav Bat’a firm has thus not only called into 
existence an additional demand, and so created an increased 
consumption, but it has also engaged and trained the necessary 
new skilled labour. 


Remuneration 


Yugoslav labour statistics provide little material or oppor- 
tunity for comparison between different periods, trades or 
regions ; the workers’ insurance figures, however, do at least 
give some idea of the difference between the level of earnings 
in the Bat’a works and that obtaining in the country generally. 





1 Broj radnika u KozZarskoj struci (S.U.Z.O.R.). 
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The average daily earnings of workers in the Yugoslav 
leather and rubber industries in 1932—i.e. when Bat’a had 
just begun to produce at Borovo—are given as 17.20 dinars! ; 
five years after the coming of Bat’a, they had risen to 20.72 
dinars. 

According to sickness insurance statistics, however, daily 
earnings in the Bat’a works are much higher ; in the first half 
of 1936 they averaged about 52 dinars per person, or double 
the amount ordinarily paid at the begining of 1932. It must also 
be remembered that the cost of living has fallen steadily during 
the same period, as follows ?: 


Cost-of-living Cost-of-living 
Year index number Year index number 
1929 100 1933 66 
1930 92 1934 61 
1931 85 1935 60 
1932 77 


The standard of life of the Bat’a workers has, therefore, 
clearly risen rapidly and uninterruptedly since the factory was 
founded in 1931. 

On the other hand, Krekié * quotes wage statistics from a 
footwear factory (not named) in Belgrade, where in the same 
period workers moved in a striking fashion from the higher 
to the lower wage groups. The figures are: 


Average daily earnings Percentage distribution of staff 
Dinars 1931 1934 

48 or more 54,44 23.33 
40-48 2.96 5 

34—40 10.65 13.33 
28.8—34 17.75 18.34 
24— 28.80 5.92 10 

20—24 0.59 1.64 
16.80—20 6.20 15 

14—-16.80 1.18 13.35 


The classification of workers in the boot-and-shoe industry 
according to wage groups, as portrayed by the social insurance 
statistics, is still less favourable. It is stated that 13.61 per cent. 
of all leather and rubber workers insured against sickness are in 
the 6-dinar group, 24 per cent. in the group between 11 and 





* Radnitka Zaitita (the official Social Insurance Gazette) XVII, No. 6-7, p. 280. 

* Cf. “ Cost of Living” in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 
Juiy 1986 ; the table on p. 132 gives index numbers for three towns in Croatia 
and Slavonia. 


* Radnitka Nadnica (The Wages of Labour). Belgrade, 1934. 
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14 dinars, and only 11.88 per cent. in that of over 48 dinars ! 
per diem. 

The members of the Bat’a staff, on the other hand 2, are 
officially ranked in much higher wage-groups, their actual 
average earnings being higher still, as the following table shows. 


BASIC WAGES AND ACTUAL AVERAGE WAGES OF BAT’A STAFF 





Insurance group Average actual 








Department No. of workers wages paid by 
No. Basic daily Bat’a 
wage 

Dinars Dinars 

Buying 297 XII 48.— 58.45 
Leather shoe manufacture : 

Men 458 XII 48.— 52.80 

Women 419 IX 28.80 31.97 
Rubber shoe manufacture : 

Men 262 XII 48,.— 58.72 

Women 488 IX 28.80 30.42 

Selling 258 XII 48.— 72.42 

Machinery repair shop 153 XII 48.— 72.42 

Kitchen 15 XI 40.— 41.88 























If the advantages of cheap housing and profit-sharing are 
added to the above wage conditions, it becomes clear that 
Bat’a has raised the standard of living of his employees above 
the average in a country where the shoe worker is notoriously 
badly paid.* Nevertheless, workers maintain that actual cases 
of increased output have not been accompanied at once or in 
full by higher earnings, as expected. 


Hours of Work 


At the Bat’a factory 260 days are worked in the calendar 
year, with a five-day week and an eight-hour day. The day 





1 Cf. Radnitka Zastita, XVIII, p. 173. 

2 Figures of the Osijek District Sickness Fund for September. 

8 See Bericht der Arbeiterkammern, 1926-1931, pp. 427-8, according to which 
social conditions are worse in handicraft shoemaking than in any other trade. 
4 Cf. Krekié : op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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is divided into two unbroken periods (7 a.m. till 12 noon and 
2 to 5 p.m.). 

In the other shoe factories and workshops of Yugoslavia 
the statutory 8-hour day and 6-day week are nominally worked 
—that is, 8 hours a week longer than at the Bat’a factory. 
But owing to lack of strength in the Yugoslav workers’ organisa- 
tions, the actual hours worked in the shoemaking trade are said 
to be (or at least, to have been until recently) considerably longer, 
and to reach 9 or 10 a day, particularly in the small workshops. 

In accordance with the general tendencies of the Bat’a 
system, the workers in the Borovo factory are not members 
of trade unions. In addition to this, complaints from the 
workers’ side concern several circumstances connected with 
the process of production, to which reference will be made later 
in the description of conditions in the Borovo factory under 
the Bat’a system. 

Mention of one charge only—that relating to overtime— 
may be made here. According to information from the firm, 
however, no overtime at all is now being worked; whenever 
actual output cannot keep up with the programme, it is stated, 
two 8-hour shifts are worked (this occurred, for instance, for 
about 10 weeks in each of the years 1935 and 1936) ; while, in the 
cases permitted by law, such as the repair of machinery, over- 
time is admittedly worked, and is then paid for at the statutory 
rate of time-and-a-half (or double time on Sundays and public 
holidays). 


THe Bat’a SystTEM 


The Bat’a system was fully and clearly described in the 
earlier International Labour Office report mentioned above ; 
and indeed the system as applied at Borovo varies from that 
in force at Zlin only on more or less unimportant points arising 
out of the smaller scale and of sundry local differences. This 
study would, however, be incomplete without a concise state- 
ment of what the Bat’a system is. 

The constituent elements of the system may be classified 
as relating to technique, commercial methods, internal economy, 
and organisation of work and staff policy. 

In accordance with the character of this article the first 
two groups will be dismissed briefly, and the two latter, 
which directly concern methods, conditions and _ industrial 
relations, will be more fully discussed. 
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Technical Rationalisation (Mechanisation) 


The Bat’a organisation would not have become the success- 
ful world business it is, without using the best and newest 
shoe-making machines to serve on the conveyors of its mass-pro- 
duction workshops; but, even allowing for this, it would still 
not have achieved such success had it not itself taken over the 
manufacture and perfecting of these machines and thus placed 
itself at the head of technical progress in the shoe industry. 
Apart from a few foreign-made machine tools which have given 
the best results, only Bat’a-made machinery is used at Borovo, 
as also at Zlin, this machinery being produced in the Bat’a 
engineering shops at Zlin and sent by rail to Bratislava and 
thence by Danube steamer. Borovo itself has only an auxiliary 
engineering-shop for repairs. 

The essential and characteristic feature of the Bat’a machin- 
ery for boot and shoe manufacture is its extremely advanced 
rationalisation, the machine taking over the worker’s former 
manual operations and, in fact, replacing him as manufacturing 
agent. The shoemaker working with modern machinery differs 
widely from the craftsman-shoemaker of the Hans Sachs type, 
although the former’s specialised duties—with their variety, 
their call for speed, their delicacy and importance—can 
nevertheless only be learnt by systematic instruction and 
practice which amount to specialised training of a pronouncedly 
technical nature. This applies also to the mladi muzi, as the 
Bat’a apprentices are called, to whom, in Borovo just as in Zlin, 
the greatest importance is attached. The instructional scheme 
at the former factory is supplemented by a regular exchange of 
apprentices, sent to Zlin for further training, and of specially 
competent teachers and practical instructors who are sent 
from Zlin to Borovo. 


Commercial Rationalisation 


In the general field of economic rationalisation, a distinction 
must be made between measures for securing added efficiency 
within the undertaking, and those which concern its position as 
part of the national economic system. 

Reference was made to the latter type in the section dealing 
with the social and economic effects of the appearance of Bat’a 
in Yugoslavia. The most important relate to the commercial 
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structure of the undertaking, which consists on the buying side 
of the large-scale direct purchase of raw materials (when they 
are not produced by the firm itself), and on the sales side of a 
highly rationalised marketing organisation—in other words, a 
structure. characterised on both sides by elimination of the 
middleman. 

The Yugoslav Bat’a factory obtains its leather, as is stated 
above, direct by sea from India. Owing to opposition from 
native leather-goods manufacturers it has, however, been impos- 
sible to obtain official authorisation for working-up the leather 
in Borovo. Bat’a therefore passes its raw materials on to several 
small tanning firms, which it provides with credit and machinery 
and with which it concludes output contracts. 

A second official restriction on the Bat’a activities was the 
prohibition of the opening of Bat’a shoe-repair workshops 
—a measure which has, perhaps, proved just as contrary to 
the consumers’ interests as to those of the firm. 

The sales organisation consists at present of 510 retail 
shops, scattered over the whole country but directed from the 
head office at Borovo and supervised by regional inspectors. 
The shops are standardised, and classified (as regards the follow- 
ing characteristics) according to the volume of the local market : 


Area of sales premises (sq. metres) ; 

Strength of sales staff ; 

Number of pairs of boots and shoes to be kept in stock ; 
Number and size of shelves, chairs, shop-window fittings, ete. 


A special feature of the Bat’a sales system is to have chiro- 
podists available at the most important branches (there are 
31 at present) ; this means that the first notions of care for the 
feet—so essential to health and so important, too, as regards the 
choice and use of shoes—are spread among widening sections 
of the local population. 


Rationalisation of Internal Economy 


The most important features of rationalisation within the 
undertaking are costing, price calculation and above all—one 
of Bat’a’s vital points—budgetary control. 

It will suffice to refer here to the last of these only—one 
that is particularly significant from the psychological point of 
view as regards management and employer-employee relations. 
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The procedure, unlike that adopted under the classical theory 
of budgeting ’, is as follows : the various estimates are suggested, 
not by each subordinate employee to his superior, but by the 
management downwards. A figure for the budget, in other 
words, is not proposed by the person who will have to keep to 
that figure in practice (the foreman, departmental manager, 
or the like), but is worked out by the management’s calcula- 
tions branch on the basis of the available statistical data 
and the director’s instructions, and issued to the subordinate 
officials for their guidance. Each figure holds good for six 
months. 

Though, at the outset, the “authoritative ’’ budgetary 
method of Bat’a may have lacked some of the vitalising col- 
laboration obtained from the “ democratic ’’ budgeting of other 
undertakings, the former proved itself to have all the more life 
when the “control” began. Indeed, no phase of Bat’a’s work 
gives a better occasion for observing the spirit of intensive, 
spontaneous collaboration, so typical of the whole system, 
than the “live budgetary control’’ which takes place every 
Saturday. 

Thanks to the 5-day week, the Bat’a workers are free on 
Saturdays ; but the entire responsible staff from the foreman 
up to the director spend the whole of Saturday morning together 
in one of the big workshops in order to check output for the 
past week compared with the programme. The calculations 
department has prepared all the necessary statistical data— 
programme figures, achievement figures, percentage and index 
figures of all sorts—and scored them in chalk on about a dozen 
blackboards. Clear, easily comprehensible tables show the 
actual weekly output, sales and cost figures, the amounts spent 
on advertising, and even the accounts of the chiropody service, 
all expressed in dinars or in numbers of pairs of shoes ; every- 
where the budget figures face those actually achieved during 
the week, and the latter are also shown as percentages of the 
former. Any such percentage below 50 is ringed in red; any 
above 100, in white. In the course of the subsequent discussion 
with the director, the white-ringed figures are singled out for 
recognition—which may take a pecuniary form—whereas those 





1 Cf. the publications of the International Management Institute concerning 
the Discussion Conference on Budgetary Control of 1930 (obtainable from the 
International Labour Office). 
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marked with red are examined and analysed so that their 
striking failure to conform with the programme may be 
explained and a remedy sought. The search may go so far that 
the director will send for a shoe from the department respon- 
sible, and tear it open himself in order to discover the errors 
which may have contributed to the shortcoming on the week’s 
operations. 

The responsible branch manager or foreman will defend 
his record, and perhaps blame unsound materials or tools; if 
so, the departments responsible for these are also drawn into the 
discussion. Since, as will be seen below, each is bound to the 
other by a purchase-and-sale relationship, such a discussion 
proceeds on strictly business lines, the director finally deciding 
in ease of irreconcilable difference. 

In the course of these Saturday collective self-examinations, 
special attention is paid to complaints from customers. The 
individually distinctive marking of all Bat’a products makes 
it possible to trace a shoe returned by a customer back to the 
department and even to the individual worker responsible 
for a fault, and so to find a satisfactory remedy. 

The programme and achievement figures for the week are 
usually also faced with their corresponding “up to date” and 
“rernaining period ”’ figures—in other words, the actual totals 
from the beginning of the half-year until the week in question, 
and the budget totals from that week until the end of the half- 
year. A glance at these two figures in each case permits the 
director—or any other of the 100 or so persons present at the 
Saturday control meetings—to know exactly “ how we stand ”’ 
and to make the alterations in the budget or arrive at any other 
decisions permitting faults to be put right or new work to be 
undertaken. 

While this is going on, the set of figures on the black- 
board is closely examined, and sometimes vigorously discussed, 
as though by a body of well-trained statisticians, to whom the 
reading of rows of figures and their immediate correct inter- 
pretation has become an ordinary matter. Yet most of 
these men are young factory officials who have risen from 
the working class and have become good managerial statis- 
ticians solely owing to the practical value of this Saturday 
collaboration. 

The sight of the Saturday group, eyes fixed on the black- 
boards, and the dialogue between the director and the other 
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members, give a vivid impression of true co-operation in the 
scientific-management sense, and also of efficient leadership. 


Rationalisation in the Organisation of Work and in Relations 
with Staff 


The Bat’a works at Borovo produce leather and rubber 
footwear in some 310 different types and sizes. If it is borne 
in mind that until not very long ago all boots and shoes were 
made “to measure’’, and that high-class footwear is still produced 
by factories and shoemakers in thousands of varieties, it will 
be realised that such a considerable degree of simplification and 
standardisation was a necessary condition to the mass manufac- 
ture of popular boots and shoes. By this process, the ground 
was prepared for production in large batches by means of the 
conveyor and of the unit or team of workers, combined with a 
famous feature of the Bat’a system—a far-reaching workshop 
autonomy. 

A typical Bat’a autonomous workshop, of which there are 
usually two in each storey of the standard buildings, has a 
staff of 40-60 workers, under a foreman ; it produces a specified 
type of goods in specified numbers and on uniform lines—for 
instance, 1,000 of a certain shoe model daily. The shoes are 
prepared by what is called the “ five > method : each movement 
of the conveyor brings a tray with five pairs of shoes to a workers’ 
place, and during the following stationary period the worker 
has to perform his appropriate operations on the 10 separate 
shoes before him. 

The periods allowed for each group of operations, after 
which the conveyor and the work it dictates move onwards, 
were ngt fixed specially for Borovo, but taken over from Zlin, 
where standard times had gradually been established on the 
basis of experimental tests and practical experience. Here, 
too, there are labour complaints of excessive pace, of mechanical 
compulsion, monotony and fatigue. But these factors are 
probably no more marked than in other mechanised under- 
takings engaged in mass production on the conveyor system. 


Workshop autonomy. 


The relative economic independence of the Bat’a workshop 
has often been described as the essential feature of his system. 
The foreman of a “ workshop ”—which is in fact a body of 
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workers brought together for the manufacture of a certain model 
in large numbers on the conveyor system—performs the business 
functions of a small employer ; he buys raw or partly worked 
materials on his own responsibility from stock or from the 
department preceding his in the production process; and he 
sells the goods, which his shop has finished or worked a stage 
further, to the next department or the marketing branch. He 
has capital at his disposal, and must make proper use of it ; 
prices are fixed by the management. If the goods he takes over 
are not up to standard, he can debit the responsible department 
with the loss incurred ; and if he himself supplies sub-standard 
goods to his “customer”’’, he must credit “him” accordingly. 
He must provide and account for all the overhead and other 
costs due from his department (transport charges, taxes, 
interest, printing expenses, share in advertising expenses, 
power rate, etc.); and above all he must pay the workers’ 
wages. 

Some of these financial operations on behalf of the work- 
shop unit are carried out in cash (particularly the wage settle- 
ments), others on paper (for instance, the respective bookings 
for defective goods). On paper, too, and most important of all, 
is the booking of the purchases and sales of each department ; 
the differences found when the weekly accounts are made up 
figure as the profit or loss of the workshop in the appropriate 
weekly financial statement. 

For the purposes of budgetary control these statements are 
so arranged that each item can be directly compared with the 
corresponding estimate, the result of the comparison being 
attached both in “ straight’ figures and as a percentage, in a 
special column. Another special column of the statement 
shows the week’s output in numbers of pairs and in dinar value, 
once more with the percentage of the estimate which this 
represents. 

On the back of the statement (all of which must be filled 
in by the foreman and merely checked by the accountancy 
department) is a form for the calculation of the staff’s share in 
profits. 


Profit-sharing. 


The “ employees under contract ”’, in other words the higher 
staff and the foremen, receive bonuses which may amount to 
10 per cent. of the profits which their respective departments 
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have made. Only half the amount of these bonuses is paid out 
at the end of the week, the other half being retained as a gua- 
rantee for any losses which the employee may have to meet ; 
the sum retained bears interest at 10 per cent. The management 
held such guarantees to a total value of 5,330,000 dinars in 1986. 

The workers’ profit-sharing scheme is different : only 9 men 
in each department may benefit by it, and there is no provision 
for “loss-sharing”’. Ten per cent. of the department’s weekly 
profit is set aside, the worker with the best claim receiving 
two per cent. and the other eight receiving one per cent. each. 
Here again only half the amount of bonus is paid out at once, the 
remainder being retained at 10 per cent. interest. The worker 
receives a weekly statement of account for the part retained, and 
may at any moment draw the sum standing to his credit. The 
total held for workers by the management under this latter 
profit-sharing scheme in 1936 was 434,878 dinars ; the number 
of payments was 353, including 134 in the rubber departments, 
203 in the leather departments, and 16 in the cardboard work- 
shop. All these shares or bonuses, it must be remembered, are 
in addition to the actual wages and salaries, which are described 
in the following section. 


PERSONNEL PoLicy 


In view of the essential part they play in the system as such, 
the two most important features of social policy within the 
Bat’a undertaking—workshop autonomy and profit-sharing— 
have been described above as measures to rationalise the organ- 
isation of work and of the working force. 

But besides these two principal traits there are numerous 
other measures of staff administration put into effect by the 
staff manager, who has five assistants ; his group, and another 
of 12 persons dealing with wages, are immediately under the 
director. 

The staff branch is placed on the same level for organisation 
purposes as the buying, selling, and production branches, and 
is responsible for all that relates to the human factor in the 
Borovo works—engagements, training, conditions of work, 
welfare (and particularly housing), the use of spare time, etc. 
Before these subjects are individually treated, a statistical 
survey of the structure and organisation of the whole staff 
may not be out of place. 
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Statistics, Structure, and Organisation of the Staff 


The total number of persons employed in the Bat’a works 
at Borovo in September 1936 was 2,393—1,349 males and 1,044 
females. The growth of the staff since the undertaking was 
founded in 1931 may be seen from the following figures : 


DISTRIBUTION OF STAFF 





Average weekly total 





Period 


No. of males | No. of females | Total 





: 2nd half 25 

SRS wn 192 480 
2nd 1,060 

: Ist 460 1,150 
2nd 1,340 





: Ist 564 1,410 
2nd 1,812 
: Ist 744 | 1,860 
2nd ,, 808 2,020 





ra . | 2,051 











The sales staff employed at the retail branches throughout 
the country has grown as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES STAFF 





Sales- Chiro- Window 


women podists dressers Total 
i 


Managers | Salesmen 





105 32 197 
119 


211 























The staff of 2,398 persons employed at Borovo in September 
1936 consisted of 206 salaried employees (including 26 women) ; 
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77 foremen (10 women); 1,833 skilled workers (904 women) ; 
277 unskilled workers (104 women). 

The following table shows how this staff was divided among 
the different branches of the undertaking : 


DISTRIBUTION OF STAFF 





Salaried Skilled | Unskilled 


Branch employees| FOT€M€" | workers | workers 





Management and joint services 7 


27 


Buying 
Selling 
Leather boot and shoe production : 86 
Rubber boot and shoe production 64 


Auxiliary services : 
Machine repair shop 9 
Carpentry shop ~- 14 

Paper and cardboard shop 19 

. ' 5 
46 








} Work with chemicals 
| Other 
| 




















The two production branches are organised as follows. 


A. Production of leather footwear : 1 branch manager. 
(a) Cutting : 
Uppers : head foreman. 
workshops with 6 foremen. 
Soles, ete. : head foreman. 
3 workshops with 6 foremen. 


lop) 
—) 


(b) Assembling : 
Ladies’ footwear head foreman. 


workshops with 5 foremen. 


head foreman. 
workshops with 5 foremen. 


Men’s footwear 


om oe 


branch manager. 

head foreman. 

workshop with 1 foreman. 
workshop with 1 foreman. 
workshop with 1 foreman. 


head foreman. 
workshops with 12 foremen. 


B. Production of rubber footwear : 
(a) Manufacture and cutting of pieces : 
Vulcanising and pressing : 
Cutting : 
Textile processes : 
(b) Assembling : 


ee ee | 


— 


Whereas the structure of the staff as shown in the above 
statistics is dictated by the undertaking’s business objects and 
the needs of its production processes, their age-grouping is 
based, as the next table plainly shows, on a special feature of 
the Bat’a staff policy—the engagement of a large proportion 
of young workers. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ACCORDING TO AGE 





Age Males | Females Total 


| 





87 


294 


394 


86—40 








41—45 


Over 45 














~ 


It is noticeable that a large majority of the Bat’a under- 
taking’s female workers are under 25, and that a large majority 
of the male workers are under 30. There are many quite young 
persons—68 aged 14 years, 75 aged 15. Only 12 persons are 


over 45. 
Naturally so young a staff, in an undertaking with so short 


a history and consequently still in course of construction, has 
not a high degree of stability. Marriage for the girl workers, 
military service and changes of occupation for the men, and a 
return to agriculture for all, cause constant departures, and the 
gaps must be filled by fresh engagements. The position which 
results is shown in the following table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 





No. of persons newly engaged in Men Women Total 





1931 17 17 34 
1932 
1983 225 96 
1934 294 268 562 


1935 259 227 486 

















An idea of the rapid changes of staff which take place at 
Borovo may be obtained from the fact that for the first half of 
1986 there were 546 new engagements and 265 departures. 
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Engagement Policy 


In accordance with a Yugoslav Ministerial Order of 15 May 
1936, the factory has its works regulations, which provide that 
no person may be engaged on the staff unless he has completed 
his fourteenth year, has finished the elementary-school course, 
and holds an employment book and a medical certificate. 
Candidates for employment in the Bat’a works have also to 
undergo examination by the factory doctor and fill in an extra- 
ordinarily detailed questionnaire; those not eliminated in 
advance—for there are applications from all parts of the country, 
running into hundreds—undergo simple intelligence tests with a 
view to ascertaining whether they are suitable. 

The works regulations mentioned above refer to a “ contract 
of employment ”’, “ individual or collective’, which is to be 
concluded between the employer and the worker or his trade 
union. In fact, however, only 381 of the higher employees 
(foremen and certain profit-sharing workers) hold written 
individual contracts with the firm. There are no arrangements 
based on collective agreement, the staff of the Bat’a works and 
every member of it being completely unorganised in the trade- 
union sense. There is, it is true, a statutory works council 
with 16 members, meeting every month, but it does not seem 
disposed to take any active initiative. 

The Staff Branch keeps a card-index, containing an 
extremely meticulous personal record for each worker ; the factory 
doctor has a corresponding health card, just as precise, to 
which reference will be made later. 

Employment is terminated in accordance with Yugoslav 
legislation. The following were the reasons given for resignation 
or dismissal of the workers who left their employment at 
Borovo in the first half of 1936 : 


Reason for leaving Males Females 
Marriage 13 13 
Own wish (no reason given) 12 88 
Stayed away (no reason given) 28 40 
Failure to return from holiday 15 
Training for another trade 2 
Starting agriculture 2 
Starting an independent occupation 2 
Giving up manual work 11 
Leaving the district : 3 
Reasons of health 53 
(Continued on the next page.) 
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(Continued from page 802.) 
Reason for leaving Females 


Output not satisfactory — 
Lack of keenness 

Quarrelsomeness 

Theft 

Arrest by political police 

Military service 

Transfer to retail shops 

Transfer to building work at factory 

Transfer to Zlin 

Abolition of post 


Apprenticeship 


The industrial school established by Bat’a at Borovo, which 
is conducted in accordance with the legislation of the country, 
consisted in September 1936 of 210 apprentices, aged 14-18 years. 
They receive a three-year training course, and live at the school 
for that period. The boarding-school system gives an occasion for 
encouragement of the saving and accounting spirit which 
it is desired to inculcate in the Bat’a staff. These lads receive 
a minimum wage of 120 dinars a week, which they may spend 
in accordance with the following budget, drawn up by the 
school management : 


Expenditure Dinars 


Food 45.50 
Lodging 16.00 
Sickness insurance 11.80 
Clothing, etc. 10.00 
Pocket-money (games and amusements) 10.00 
Taxes, ete. 1.70 


95.00 
Savings 25.00 


Total 120.00 


In order that work in the school may be kept in touch 
with that done by the boys in the factory, the responsible 
workshop manager must send to the head of the school, every 
week, a report on the work, conduct, diligence, progress, clean- 
liness, sense of responsibility, ete., of each boy. 

The course of training is usually supplemented by transfer 
for a few months to the main undertaking at Zlin, where 126 
young Yugoslavs are at present under instruction. 
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Conditions of Work 


The conditions of work are not fixed by collective bargaining 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations, but are, so to 
speak, dictated by the management; they are, however, in 
many ways more favourable to the workers than the conditions 
generally current in Yugoslav industry. 


Hours of Work. 

Hitherto, owing to lack of electric current, it was necessary 
to have occasional recourse to shifts (3 shifts in the manufacture 
of rubber material, 2 shifts in the paper and cardboard and the 
carpentry shops). New electric works having since been 
completed, a week of five 8-hour days has been in force since 
25 September 1936 (7 a.m. till noon, followed by a 2-hour 
break ; recommence work at 2 p.m. and leave at 5). 

The electric power is cut off at 5 p.m. so that only clearing-up, 
cleaning and accountancy work (such as the calculation of 
wages) can go on after that hour. All workplaces must be 
vacated by 5.30 ; and at 6 p.m. the factory is closed. 

The foremen, however, have to remain after 5 o’clock 
to supervise the cleaning of the machinery (done by a special 
staff of cleaners) and to hand over the day’s output to the sales 
departments. They and the other higher employees also lose the 
advantage of the five-day week, since they have to be present 
at the Saturday morning meetings for budgetary control. 

No provision is made for short breaks in the Bat’a works. 

In 1936 work was done on only 260 out of the 366 calendar 
days, so that the workers had in all 106 free days. Moreover, as 
the day’s work ends at 5 p.m., a valuable period of spare time 
remains daily. On the other hand, complaints have been made 
by the workers to the effect that a good deal of overtime is 
sometimes worked at Borovo, and that the midday interval as 
well as the hours fixed for the beginning and end of the daily 
work are not regularly observed. It may be added that when 
the enquiry on which this study is based was made, no such 
observations were received. 


Wages and Salaries. 


The office employees of the Bat’a works receive weekly 
salaries of 300-500 dinars—equivalent to an annual income of 
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15,000—26,000 dinars ; bonuses amount to about 1,000 dinars 
a year. 

The foremen are paid fixed weekly wages of 400-450 dinars, 
(head foremen, 500 dinars), together, as has been stated, with 
10 per cent. of profits. 

The workers are paid on a combined system of piece-rates 
and minimum time-rates. 

About a year ago, Bat’a decided to guarantee a minimum 
wage, though Yugoslav legislation on the subject is only now 
under discussion. The minimum daily rates are : 

Workers under 18 years of age 27 dinars 
5 over 18 years ,, ,, 32 - 
Married male workers 40 , 

The actual earnings of Bat’a workers are made considerably 
higher by the piece-rate. Though these rates are not determined 
by collective bargaining, the worker himself obtains an advan- 
tage often lacking in other undertakings : he can himself check 
the amount of his earnings each day, quite openly and in a very 
simple manner. 

The bonus rates fixed by the firm—unilaterally, it is true, 
but on a higher scale than elsewhere—are posted up weekly 
in each workshop. The table contains, in its first column, 
a list of some 40 operations, with the bonus rate for each and 
an indication of the type of worker (younger or older men, 
younger or older women) by which each is performed. The 
number of workers of each of these four types required in 
the workshop is also added, and lastly the total sum allotted 
to the workshop for each 100, 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 and 
5,000 pieces, kilograms or other units of production. 

Each worker is thus in a position to calculate for himself 
the piece-rate earnings to which he is entitled ; this he does on a 
very simple form, which is countersigned by the foreman and 
sent to the accountancy department for checking only. It is 
stated that the latter is very seldom able to discover errors. 

The average earnings actually paid to Bat’a workers under 
this system during the first half of 1986 amounted to 251 dinars 
a week, or (for the different groups) as follows. 


Amount (dinars) 
Group Weekly Daily 
Young persons 142 28.40 
Women over 18 179 35.80 
Men over 18 208 41.60 
Married men 340 68.— 
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These figures, as has been said, are in every case considerably 
higher than the minimum rates. The classification into wage- 
groups by the Osijek Sickness Fund is made on the above basis. 

The total labour cost, or aggregate paid by the Yugoslav 
Bat’a works to its staff, between its foundation and 80 June 
1986, was 70.5 million dinars ; during that period it rose as 
follows : 


Period Amount (dinars) 
1982: 2nd half 4,491,501 .62 
19338: Ist ,, 6,710,170.62 

2nd ,, 8,177,844.35 
1934: Ist ,, 8,383,127.98 
2nd ,, 9,460,424.10 
1935: Ist ,, 9,289,601.64 
2nd ,, 10,674,062.06 
1936: Ist ,, 18,286,423.— 


The sum of Bat’a employees’ savings administered by the 
firm at the end of 1986 was 21,528,000 dinars. 


Health and Safety. 


The firm has on its staff a permanent doctor, provided with 
the appropriate equipment and assistance, whose duty it is to 
watch over the physical condition of the staff and above all to 
see that the new workers engaged are physically sound. At 
Borovo, as at Zlin, the basic feature of the factory health service 
is a card index, which contains an identity card for the filing 
of information concerning each member of the staff. A number 
of questions are printed—in Latin—on every such card ; and, 
by answering these after a careful examination and diagnosis 
of the worker in question, the doctor composes a practically 
perfect statement of the individual’s physical condition, com- 
pleted by X-ray photographs which are attached in an envelope. 
The examination is repeated and the statement revised in detail 
every two years. The purpose behind the diagnosis figuring on 
the card is to reveal the normal characteristics of the individual, 
those which are abnormal, and, finally, any which are of a morbid 
character. Every Bat’a worker undergoes Wassermann’s test, 
and his parents’ medical history and his own previous sicknesses, 
accidents, etc., are also recorded. 

Naturally the factory medical service pays attention to the 
few occupational diseases which occur in the manufacture of 
shoes, e.g., several types of eczema due to varnishing ; but its 
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care extends further, and embraces the psychological condition 
of the staff. 

It is worthy of notice that, in answer to an appeal by the 
local authorities, the Borovo works engaged 6 blind girls from 
the State Home for the Blind at Belgrade, and trained them so 
successfully that they are now earning up to 70 dinars a day. 
Owing to the success of the experiment, the engagement 
of another 10 blind persons is being considered. 

As regards accidents, the following table’ shows that the 
safety of the Bat’a worker is very largely guaranteed, the number 
of accidents being low in relation to the size of the staff. 


No. of Seat of accident 
Year accidents Finger Nail Hand 
1932 15 8 + 3 
1933 ll 6 a 5 
1934 26 8 7 11 
1935 23 11 6 6 
1936 21 10 3 8 


Most of the accidents occur either during rolling or in the 
operation of the “ mechanical pincers”. Devices by means of 
which the electric current may be cut off with the knee have 
been fitted to these machines. For a number of operations in 
which the unoccupied hand is exposed to injury, the workers 
have been taught to make a pseudo-productive movement which 
brings this hand out of the danger zone. 

Anti-accident propaganda pictures are printed on the work- 
ers’ pay envelopes and sometimes also posted on the walls ; 
rapid changes are admitted to be necessary if the latter method 
is to retain its effect. 

Yugoslavia has compulsory sickness and accident insurance 
schemes under State regulation. The contribution to the former 
is 7 per cent. of guaranteed wages, half the contribution being 
paid by the employer and half by the worker. The under- 
taking alone bears the cost of accident insurance, at rates varying 
according to the “ danger group ” in which it is placed. 

During the first four weeks of an attack of sickness the worker 
remains in the firm’s employment with full wages. 

In accordance with the international labour Convention of 





1 The figures given in the table indicate the number of accidents per annum 
and cover, as provided by Section 99 of the Workers’ Accident Insurance Act, 
injuries of any kind which caused a reduction of working capacity lasting for 
more than three days. The figures for 1936 are provisional. 
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1919, women employees are entitled to 6 weeks’ leave with pay 
before confinement and a further 6 weeks after, as well as 
a nursing allowance for two additional months. 


Housing. 


“ Bat’aville, Borovo ”’ consists of 122 neat one-storey houses 
of modern design in brick, with accommodation for 421 families ; 
there are 17 for one family each, 8 for two families and 97 for 
four families ; accommodation is also provided for 200 unmarried 
persons. In all, 1,818 persons live on the estate, and the rest of 
the staff in Borovo village, Vukovar, etc. 

Rents are fixed at 120 dinars a month per family ; this 
sum corresponds to interest at 4 per cent. on the capital invested. 
The typical family dwelling consists of a kitchen, three other 
rooms, bathroom, water-closet and cellar. A further 10 dinars a 
month has to be paid for a garage, of which there are at present 10. 
How low these rents are may be judged from a comparison 
with the average rate of 150 dinars per room in the Borovo- 
Vukovar district. Water is free, and electricity is provided by the 
firm at 2 dinars a kilowatt (the firm’s cost of production is 1.75 
dinars, and the rate at Vukovar 8 dinars). Wood and coal are 
supplied by the firm at wholesale prices. 

As all these advantages are equivalent to a very considerable 
wage supplement, only those workers who have been in the 
firm’s employment for over a year are entitled to accommoda- 
tion on the estate. The right lapses a month after termination 
of employment. 


Social Welfare and Recreation. 


Bat’a workers have the use of a big factory canteen where 
meals can be obtained at the following prices : 


Breakfast (coffee and bread and butter), 2 dinars ; 
Luncheon (three courses), 2.50 or 5 dinars ; 
Dinner, 3 dinars. 


There is a cinema in the canteen, with 450 seats. Two shows 
are given daily, at 6 p.m. (entrance, 3 dinars) and at 8.30 
(entrance, 5 dinars); a change of programme is made every 
two days. During two weeks in September 1936, a total of 
4,922 persons attended the 24 shows, or 410 per day and 205 per 
performance. 
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The Bat’a Sports Club has a membership of 3,651; foot- 
ball, volley-ball, tennis, swimming, rowing, motor-cycling, 
cycling and skiing (on the Fruska Gora) are among its activities. 
Of the Bat’a workers 2,240 are members of the Yugoslav 
Red Cross, 250 of the “ Adriatic ’’ association, 280 of the “ Nasa 
Krila ” (“ Wings ’’) Flying Club, and 114 belong to the Voluntary 
Fire Brigade. A big community house is under construction. 

On 5 May (St. George’s Day in Yugoslavia) a great factory 
féte is held at the firm’s expense, about 8,000 people taking 
part. A meal is served at 12, the families may visit the works, 
and games and sports are organised. 

The firm gives every girl who marries while in the firm’s 
employment after two years’ service a wedding present of 
500 dinars (there were 63 cases in 1935) and a very full and 
practical housekeeping account book. A woman welfare em- 
ployee of the firm helps in the keeping, checking, etc. of these 
household accounts ; she also visits the sick, and runs the many 
welfare schemes which are organised for the workers’ children. 

Those workers who live on the factory’s own housing estate, 
and have only an average distance of half a kilometre to go 
to and from their work naturally have more available leisure 
than the others. About 500 of these workers go on foot, and 
120 on bicycles. The other Bat’a workers, about 1,775 in number, 
live at distances of several kilometres; 1,455 at Borovo and 
Vukovar (4 kilometres in each case), 98 at Brsadin (7 kilometres) 
and 218 in places 14-30 kilometres away. 

The means utilised for getting to and from the factory are 
as follows : 


Means of travel No. of workers 
On foot 1,141 
Bicycle 631 
Railway 352 
Carriage 182 
Motor omnibus 67 
Motor car or cycle 20 


The climate of the district is so good that the health of the 
staff does not suffer from their need to cover a considerable and in 
some cases a long distance between their homes and their work 
at least twice a day. 


CONCLUSION 


The study previously published by the Office on the under- 
taking at Zlin ended with the conclusion that it would be 
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impossible to predict a priori what the Bat’a system would 
become ‘in another’s hands or applied to another environment 
or at another time”’. 

Now that the Borovo undertaking has been examined, 
it would seem that the question is ripe for answer. 

In the first five years of its existence, Borovo has undoubt- 
edly enjoyed an organisational and managerial success, with 
economic results affecting the whole of Yugoslavia and with 
social results in the shape of relatively satisfactory working 
conditions. The period has seen a pronounced fall in the price 
of boots and shoes and a rise in consumption—in fact, 
the creation and satisfaction of a new demand. The consequent 
stimulation of output has been accompanied by an increase 
in the working force of the shoe and leather industry and a 
simultaneous rise in average earnings there; moreover, the 
earnings of the Bat’a workers are considerably above even this 
higher level, despite their shorter hours and the sundry other 
advantages attached to their conditions of life and work. 

The economic phenomena referred to above and their social 
consequences may of course be partly due to causes uncon- 
nected with the establishment of a Bat’a production unit in 
Yugoslavia. But the remaining phenomena may well be at- 
tributed to Bat’a: for an establishment which could meet over 
half the national demand must have had a profound effect on 
the structure and development of Yugoslavia’s shoe trade. 

Working conditions also must have been improved in this 
five-year period by the standards which the Borovo factory was 
able to set. 

That all this could be achieved appears to justify an affirma- 
tive answer to the question implied in the introduction: Would 
the Bat’a system flourish on Yugoslav ground ? But in giving 
such an answer a reservation must be made—Borovo is not 
really “in another’s hands... another environment, or at 
another time ”’. 

The management of the undertaking has been in the hands 
of a man acting in the spirit, on the principles, and according to 
the methods of Zlin, and with its machines and processes. 

The choice of a location shows that Bat’a intended to find 
for his Yugoslav works a geographical, ethnical and economic 
foundation as closely related as possible to that of his original 
works in Czechoslovakia. 
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Lastly, the establishment of the Borovo factory fell in a period 
in which market conditions probably did not differ widely from 
those obtaining in the early days at Zlin. 

The Borovo scheme cannot therefore be described as the 
application of the Bat’a system, already worked out and tried 
at Zlin, to a new experiment completely independent of the 
first ; rather, it is the repetition of this experiment in circum- 
stances different but essentially analogous. Logically enough, 
the Borovo move had economic and social results similar to 
those of Zlin ; but it should be remembered that the Yugoslav 
experiment was undertaken with the financial resources of the 
original Czechoslovak firm, and that Borovo should to some 
extent be regarded as a Czechoslovak economic unit on Yugoslav 
ground. 

The commercial success which, with the above reservations, 
Bat’a must be regarded as having achieved in Yugoslavia has 
enabled the working and living conditions of the Borovo staff 
to be relatively favourable, though complaints have been made 
by the trade unions concerning certain features detrimental 
to the workers, both in production and as regards freedom of 
association. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Curative and Preventive Work 
of the German Workers’ Invalidity, Old-Age 
and Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance 
Scheme in 1936 


The German invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
scheme for manual workers has been in existence since 1 January 1891 
and now applies to 19,000,000 insured persons. The scheme provides 
for the grant of compulsory benefits in the form of pensions to insured 
persons who are incapacitated or who have reached the age of 65 years 
and to the survivors of insured persons. The sickness risk of these 
insured persons is not borne by the district invalidity institutions 
but by a sickness insurance scheme having special organs, and planned 
on a territorial or occupational basis. 

The work of the institutions belonging to these two schemes is not, 
however, entirely separate. As a general rule, an insured person 
suffering from temporary invalidity is not entitled to benefits under 
the invalidity insurance scheme until he has been in receipt of benefits 
from his sickness fund for 26 weeks. Moreover, any person in receipt 
of sickness benefit may, at the discretion of the district invalidity 
fund, be granted benefits by that fund as a voluntary measure, with 
a view to putting within his reach special (curative) treatment which 
it is hoped may remove the invalidity. Such voluntary benefits for 
the purpose of providing special (preventive) treatment may also be 
granted by the district invalidity fund to any insured person who, 
although neither ill nor incapacitated, is in danger of becoming inca- 
pacitated. 

The district invalidity funds collaborate closely with the sickness 
funds and the latter notify the former of any cases where, in the 
opinion of the medical officer of the fund, curative or preventive 
treatment would be desirable. 

It is clearly of great financial importance for the district invalidity 
funds to act as energetically as possible in cases of this kind, because, 
if the treatment they provide is successful, they are relieved from the 
necessity for paying invalidity pensions. 
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It should further be noted that these optional benefits, referred 


‘ 


to by the general term “ curative assistance’, are not restricted to 
insured persons but may in certain circumstances be granted to per- 
sons not affiliated to the insurance scheme. For example, as the widow 
of an insured person is not entitled to a widow’s pension unless she 
is incapacitated, the invalidity insurance fund may find it desirable 
to grant her treatment, although she is not a member of the fund. 
Similarly, it may provide treatment for the members of an insured 
person’s family if the disease from which they are suffering is a menace 
to the insured person’s health. The benefits in question are, however, 
optional in the sense that the district invalidity fund is entitled to 
grant them but is under no obligation towards the persons concerned 
to take advantage of the powers it enjoys. It is, therefore, left to the 
discretion of the fund to decide what measures it will take in this 
direction. 

The measures taken by the invalidity insurance funds to provide 
curative assistance may be indirect as well as direct. The institutions 
may, for instance, spend part of their funds on measures for increasing 
the well-being and health of the working classes and may lend some 
of their capital to promote such activities. 

It will be seen that the preventive and curative work of the insur- 
ance institutions is carried out in two fields, the first being that of 
individual medical attendance for insured persons and members of 
their families, while the second is of a collective nature and is concerned 
with public or private measures in the realm of social hygiene. 

The annual report on the preventive and curative work of the insur- 
ance institutions during 1936 was recently published * and an outline 
of the main activities is given below. The individual and collective 
activities of the institutions will be dealt with separately. 


INDIVIDUAL MEASURES 
Nature of the Measures 


The personal scope of the optional benefits which may be granted 
by insurance institutions includes insured persons, pensioners, the 
widows of insured persons, uninsured members of the families of insured 
persons or pensioners, and the orphans of such persons. 

Curative assistance generally implies, in the first instance, appro- 
priate medical treatment (including dental treatment), medical 
consultation, the provision of drugs and therapeutic appliances (arti- 
ficial limbs and teeth, crutches, etc.) required by the patient, and 
possibly maintenance and treatment in a hospital, sanatorium, con- 
valescent home, etc. During the period of hospital treatment, an 
insured person with family responsibilities is entitled to an allowance 
which, in principle, is equal to that payable if he were sent to hospital 
under the sickness insurance scheme. 





? Cf. Beilage zu den Amtlichen Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung, 1937, No. 8. 
Sonderausgabe des Reichsarbeitsblattes: “ Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der Invaliden- 
versicherung 1936’. Berlin, 1937. 
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Persons—more especially tubercular persons—who do not require 
curative treatment in the strict sense but who have to be separated 
from their families for reasons of hygiene, or who merely require 
a rest cure, may be maintained in any appropriate establishment 
as part of the curative assistance measures of the insurance insti- 
tutions. 

The institutions may also provide for the maintenance of the 
orphans of insured persons, even when they are not ill, in a chil- 
dren’s home, orphanage, etc. 


Number of Beneficiaries 


During the depression, the insurance institutions were very prudent 
in the use they made of the possibilities outlined above. They were 
obliged to draw on their capital to meet their compulsory benefits 
and did not grant curative treatment except in very urgent cases. 
The number of beneficiaries thus fell from 504,066 in 1980 to 106,774 
in 19388. As business revived the number gradually increased, reaching 
174,650 in 1985 and 209,989 in 1986. The total number of insured 
persons during the past year was 19,036,000, so that 11 persons out 
of every thousand were granted benefits under the curative assistance 
scheme. The corresponding figure for 1930 was 37.6. Of the 209,989 
beneficiaries in 1936, 205,046 received curative treatment in the strict 
sense and 4,943 were provided with maintenance in rest-cure homes 
in the country or in homes for tubercular persons. 

Those of the beneficiaries who received curative treatment in the 
strict sense (205,046) may be divided into three groups, the first 
comprising insured persons and pensioners (177,144), the second the 
adult members of insured persons’ families (5,795), and the third the 
children or orphans of insured persons or pensioners (22,107). 


Diseases Covered 


With regard to the diseases for which curative assistance was 
provided, the statistics give details only for the 177,144 insured per- 
sons and pensioners and for the 5,795 adult members of insured per- 
sons’ families. In the case of children, the report indicates only the 
numbers of cases of tuberculosis of the respiratory organs and of 
venereal diseases. The other cases are grouped under the heading 
“ other diseases ”’. 

According to the report, dental treatment was provided for 38 per 
cent. of the persons granted assistance. The report indicates that this 
treatment is subject to the same conditions as all other forms of cura- 
tive assistance : it is not granted unless there is a definite risk of inva- 
lidity. Cases of tubercular affections take second place (26 per cent. 
of the total), followed by diseases of the nervous system (6 per cent.) 
and by rheumatism (almost the same percentage). 

The table below shows the distribution of the various cases in 
which curative assistance was granted. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CASES OF CURATIVE ASSISTANCE 





Number of cases treated 





Insured 
persons and 
pensioners 


Children 
and 
orphans 


Mainten- 
ance and 
rest cures 


Total 








Dental affections 

Tubercular affections 

Diseases of the nervous 
system 

Rheumatism 

Non-tubercular diseases 
of the respiratory organs 

General debility 

Diseases of the digestive 
system 

Venereal diseases 

Lupus 

Cancer 

Other diseases 


80,440 
80,791 


13,104 
13,009 


7,089 
6,842 


5,555 
5,435 
615 
119 
14,145 


80,729 
54,116 


13,410 
13,067 


7,148 
1,758 


5,576 
5,864 | 
718 
141 | 
21,467 | 














Total | 177,144 | 5 4,957 | 209,989 | 
| 


* Tuberculosis of the respiratory organs only. 
* Orphans not suflering from diseases but maintained in orphanages. 




















The above table shows that the curative work of the insurance 
institutions was devoted largely to combating those diseases which 
are frequent among the masses of the population (tuberculosis, rheu- 
matism, venereal diseases, lupus and cancer). Of the 129,260 cases 
treated (leaving out of account dental treatment), the diseases men- 
tioned accounted for 73,906 or 57 per cent. 


Results of Treatment 


The report contains information on the average duration and the 
results of the curative or preventive treatment given. In assessing 
these data it must be borne in mind that curative or preventive 
treatment in the strict sense of the term is provided only when in 
the opinion of the medical experts it is probable that it will bring 
about an appreciable improvement in the state of health of the 
beneficiary. This treatment is, therefore, applied only to cases in which 
a cure is expected. This explains both the relatively short duration 
of the treatment and the comparatively high percentage of cures. 

It must suffice here to quote only a few figures concerning tubercu- 
losis and rheumatic affections. 

The total number of insured persons and pensioners admitted to 
hospital for the treatment of tuberculosis of the lungs or larynx was 
26,994. Of these 2,948 left hospital before the end of the treatment, 
the average duration of which was 94 days. This means that 24,046 
patients continued their treatment to the end, and among these 
satisfactory results were obtained in 16,756 cases or 70 per cent. of 
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those who completed the treatment. The corresponding percentages 
for non-insured adults and for children were 74 and 91 respectively. 

The report adds that the success of the treatment of tuberculosis 
is investigated after some time has elapsed. In 1936 the insurance 
institutions invited the 17,529 insured persons and pensioners success- 
fully treated in 1935 to be re-examined. This examination was carried 
out for 15,173 persons and showed that successful results had been 
maintained in 10,116 cases or 67 per cent. of those re-examined. 

Tubercular affections of the bones and joints often require 
prolonged treatment. Such treatment was granted to 422 insured 
persons and pensioners and to 31 non-insured adults. In the case of 
insured persons and pensioners, of whom 21 did not complete the 
treatment, the average length of treatment was 133 days; satis- 
factory results were obtained in 295 cases, or 73 per cent. of those 
in which complete treatment was given. Among non-insured adults 
positive results were obtained in 24 cases. 

The number of persons treated for tubercular affections in 
organs other than the respiratory organs or the bones or joints. 
was 448 insured persons and pensioners and 34 non-insured adults, 
Among the former the treatment lasted 81 days on an average, and 
was completed in 427 cases, of which 366 (86 per cent.) gave good 
results. The treatment of the 34 non-insured adults gave positive 
results in 32 cases. 

With regard to the group of diseases classified under the general 
heading “ Rheumatism ”’, it has already been mentioned that curative 
or preventive treatment was provided for 138,009 pensioners and 
insured persons, and for 58 non-insured adults. Of these, 12,932 and 
58 respectively were admitted to hospital; and 97 abandoned the 
treatment before being cured. Of the 12,835 and 58 patients who 
completed the treatment, the number of cases in which an improve- 
ment in health was recorded was 12,186 (95 per cent.) and 56 
respectively. The average duration of treatment for rheumatic affec- 
tions is not indicated in the report. 


Cost of Curative Assistance 


The total cost of curative assistance was 59,295,000 RM., which 
is 5.75 per cent. of the contributions collected and represents an expen- 
diture of 3.15 RM. per insured person. 

It should be noted that the cost was not borne entirely by the 
invalidity insurance institutions, for in many cases other social insur- 
ance or assistance institutions were responsible for a fraction of the 
expenditure. In cases of this kind the invalidity insurance institution 
is entitled to claim a refund of part of its expenditure from the other 
institution concerned. In 1936 the actual expenditure of the inva- 
lidity insurance institutions on curative assistance was 45,858,000 RM. 
(75 per cent. of the total cost), making a net expenditure of 2.58 RM. 
per insured person, or 4.34 per cent. of the contributions collected. 


GENERAL MEASURES 


As was mentioned earlier, the insurance institutions have power 
to use part of their funds to promote measures for improving the 
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health and well-being of the working classes. The report does not 
give details on the subject, but the expenditure in question was used 
in support of a variety of measures taken by the public authorities 
or by private organisations of public utility. Among other things, the 
institutions subsidised the creation and maintenance of maternity 
consulting-rooms, anti-venereal dispensaries, centres for the detection 
of tuberculosis, convalescent homes, etc. Subsidies were also granted 
to municipal authorities for the provision of medical aid for the indi- 
gent and assistance to expectant mothers, young mothers and infants. 
The institutions also took part in the campaign against diseases that 
are frequent among the masses of the people by contributing to the 
establishment of rest homes in the country, the improvement of 
workers’ dwellings, and measures to combat alcoholism, venereal 
diseases, lupus, cancer, etc. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the insurance 
institutions have a large number of medical establishments which they 
manage themselves. They have founded, for example, special centres 
for detecting cases of tuberculosis, hospitals for diseases of the lungs 
(some of which are specially for children), sanatoria for the treatment 
of rheumatism, convalescent homes and a home for the aged and 
infirm. The total number of beds available in these establishments is at 
present 16,281, but it could with advantage be considerably increased. 

The insurance institutions also invested an increasing amount of 
their capital in public utility services. At the end of 1936 the total 
amount thus invested was 545 million RM., of which 95 millions 
were invested in establishments belonging to the insurance institutions 
themselves and 450 millions in the form of loans to public corporations 
or to insured persons or their employers for the building of workers’ 
houses or of homes for unmarried persons (hostels, clubs, homes for 
migrant workers). A considerable proportion of the loans went to 
public utility institutions; e.g., for the building of curative institutions 
(hospitals and sanatoria) or of establishments for promoting public 
health (public baths, slaughterhouses, cemeteries, water supplies, etc.), 
or for the development of public education. The insurance institutions 
have power to grant these loans at a low rate of interest, or even 
without interest. The following table shows the distribution of these 
investments : 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INVESTMENTS OF INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 





Investments Amount | Per cent. 





i ' : . RM. (000’s itted 
I. Capital invested in establishments (000"s omitted)| 


belonging to the insurance institutions 94,980 17.42 
II. Loans granted for : 
(a) Construction of : 





Workers’ dwellings 351,227 64.40 

Homes for unmarried persons 6,260 1.15 

Hospitals, etc. 80,816 11.15 

Public health institutions 12,514 2.30 
(b) Development of popular education 3,995 0.73 
(c) Other public utility purposes 15,574 2.85 








Total 545,366 100.00 
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At the end of 1936 the total assets of the insurance institutions 
amounted to 1,950 million RM. The 545 millions invested in public 
utility work therefore represented 28 per cent. of the total. The above 
table shows that about two-thirds of this sum was used for the building 
of workers’ houses. The financing of hospitals and similar establish- 
ments set up by the insurance institutions themselves takes second 
place. Investments of the latter type are dealt with in the accounts as 
capital entrusted to third parties, so that any profit earned by the 
insurance institutions from their own establishments is shown on the 
receipts side and the interest on the capital on the expenditure side. 


Employment of Female Domestic Servants 
in Tokyo 


The Bureau of Social Affairs of the Tokyo municipality conducted 
in 1985 an enquiry into the conditions of work of female domestic 
servants in Tokyo; and has recently published its findings. The 
following is a summary of its Report. 


SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRY 


The total number of servants covered by the enquiry was 10,765. 
Information was collected on such questions as the age, education and 
place of birth of the girls, occupation of their parents, their reasons for 
seeking employment, and their plans for the future—i.e. upon leaving 
domestic service. Regarding the employers, the investigation covered 
their occupation, size of family, number of servants employed, etc. 
In connection with the placing of girls in service, the activities of the 
employment agencies have also been looked into ; and conditions of 
employment have been considered from the point of view of wages, 
rest periods, recreation, and general nature of work. 

It should be borne in mind that girls employed for domestic 
service are frequently treated as members of the family in which they 
work. For this reason, conditions of employment differ with the indi- 
vidual character of the girls, conditions or customs in the employer’s 
home, and his occupation. Further, if employment is secured through 
the recommendation of relatives or acquaintances, various factors 
enter in to complicate the situation. It is thus extremely difficult 
to conduct an accurate and comparative survey of each of these 
items on the available data. 


DaTA CONCERNING THE WORKERS 


Age 
The following table gives a classification of servants according to 
age at the time of taking up employment. Girls aged from 14 to 29 





1 Cf. Shakai Kyoku Jiho (Bulletin of Social Affairs of the Municipality of Tokyo), 
July-Aug.-Sept., 1986. Tokyo. 
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years have been classified in 17 age-groups, while those of 80’ years or 
over have been placed in age-groups covering 5 years each. 


Age-group No. of workers Age-group No. of workers 


13 years or under 87 25 years 146 
178 8 98 
357 WwW =» 85 
724 = 67 

1,239 Dw 67 
1,401 30-34 years 156 
1,681 35-39 103 
1,456 40-44 88 
1,075 45-49 72 
800 50-54 85 
524 55-60 __iz,; 21 
290 60 or over 15 


Total 10,765 


It is thus seen that the majority of servants are aged from 17 to 
20 years, while those aged 30 or over form a very small group, there 
being only 490 in all, or 5 per cent. of the total. 


Education 


The classification of servants according to the education they have 
received is as follows : 
Education received No. of workers 
Attended higher technical or more advanced schools 7 
Girls’ high schools : 
Completed course 333 
Left before completing course 78 
Girls’ vocational schools : 
Completed course 
Left before completing course 
Continuation schools : 
Completed course 
Left before completing course 
Higher elementary schools : 
Completed course 4,782 
Left before completing course 228 
Elementary schools : 
Completed course ‘ 4,919 
Left before completing course __ 125 
No schooling 
Others 
Total 10,765 
Thus, 98 per cent. of the domestic servants have received element- 
ary-school and higher elementary-school education, and 5 per cent. 
secondary-school education ; only 7 have attended technical schools. 
Servants with elementary-school education and those with higher 
elementary-school education are about equal in number. Those 
leaving elementary schools before completion of the course and those 
without any schooling number only 207, or 2 per cent. of the total. 
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This is undoubtedly due to the emphasis laid on education and the 
general diffusion of knowledge in Japan. 

Their education considered in relation to their age at the time 
of employment shows that nearly all those who attended technical 
schools were 21 years old; those with secondary school education 
(including those who left before completing the course) were between 
the ages of 17 and 23 years. Those who had attended a continuation 
school were between the ages of 17 and 24 years inclusive, since this 
type of school has only just recently come into existence. Domestic 
servants who had completed the higher elementary-school course 
were of all ages up to 50 years ; those who had left before completing 
the course were aged 80 years or under. Those who had received 
elementary-school education were proportionately distributed in all 
age groups. The uneducated and “ others ” were found chiefly among 
the servants aged 30 years or over, the great majority being from 40 
to 60 years of age. 

The educational standing of the servants considered in relation 
to the occupation of their employer shows that girls who had attended 
technical schools, as also those with high-school education, were 
chiefly employed in the homes of people engaged in public services 
and liberal professions. Of those having received high-school education, 
however, some were working in the homes of employees of business 
houses, those of Government or municipal officials or of persons 
engaged in literary work or in the medical profession. 


Parents’ Occupation 


The following table gives the classification of domestic servants 
according to their parents’ occupation. 


Parents’ occupation No. of workers 


Agriculture 7,729 
Occupations connected with the marine 
products industry 316 
Mining 15 
Industry 507 
Commerce 1,023 
Transport 68 
Public services and liberal professions 382 
Domestic work 1 
Other occupations 95 10,136 
Unoccupied 629 
Total 10,765 


Parents engaged in agriculture head the list with 72 per cent. ; 
next come those engaged in commerce (10 per cent.), unoccupied 
(6 per cent.), industry (5 per cent.) and occupations connected with 
the marine products industry (3 per cent.). 

In agriculture, which claims the greatest number, farming leads 
with 7,705 ; live-stock raising, forestry and sericulture are negligible. 
In commerce, shop-keeping enjoys almost a monopoly; while the 
exploitation of hotels and restaurants represents an insignificant 
proportion. 
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Reasons for seeking Employment 


Various reasons were given for seeking employment, such as 
earning pocket-money or to help their parents, earning in order to 
support themselves, or to acquire good manners in preparation 
for marriage. A classification of the total number of servants covered 
by the survey under six headings as to their reasons for entering 
domestic service shows that 1,962 (18 per cent.) entered service in 
order to contribute to the family budget, 528 (5 per cent.) wished to 
earn pocket-money, 3,801 (35 per cent.) to earn money in preparation 
for marriage, 1,613 (15 per cent.) to earn an independent living, 
2,795 (20 per cent.) to acquire good manners, and 66 (1 per cent.) 
for other reasons. 

A general comparison of domestic servants’ ages with their reasons 
for seeking employment shows that a great majority of those under 
30 years of age entered domestic service for various reasons connected 
with preparation for the possibility of marriage, and those 30 years or 
over in order to support themselves. 

In comparison with their educational standing, girls entering 
service so as to contribute to the family budget or to earn pocket- 
money were most numerous among those with elementary-school 
education ; those who entered domestic service in order to acquire 
good manners or to support themselves were chiefly among those 
with secondary-school education. The girls who had to work in order 
to contribute to the family budget or to support themselves are chiefly 
from homes which cannot afford to send them to more advanced 


schools ; those entering domestic service for cultural, rather than 
pecuniary, reasons come from the homes of relatively well-to-do 
parents. Those who worked in order to support themselves are 
serious, provident-minded girls having as a rule attended a secondary 
school. 


EMPLOYERS’ OCCUPATION 


The total number of homes under consideration where domestic 
service was employed was 7,414, the total number of servants em- 
ployed being 10,765. A classification of the homes according to occu- 
pation of the employer (as shown in the national census) appears in 
the following table : 


Occupation of Employer 


Agriculture 

Occupations connected with the marine 
products industry 

Mining 

Industry 

Commerce 

Transport 

Public services and liberal professions 

Domestic work 

Other occupations 


Unoecupied 
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Thus, commerce accounts for 48 per cent. of the total number ; 
i.e., the majority of the servants are employed in the homes of per- 
sons engaged in commerce. Next come the public services and liberal 
professions (29 per cent.); showing that servants are also largely em- 
ployed in the homes of government and public officials as well as of 
employees of business houses in Tokyo, where banks and commer- 
cial establishments are grouped together. A noticeable proportion 
(11 per cent.) of the homes where servants are employed are those of 
leisured (unoccupied) persons. 


PLACING 


The channels through which domestic servants are placed in 
employment are the public employment exchanges and private agen- 
cies, introduction through acquaintances, and advertisements. Public 
employment exchanges are set up and conducted in the towns, cities 
and villages throughout the country ; or in connection with organisa- 
tions engaged in social work. There are in the whole country 694 em- 
ployment exchanges coming under the control of the Department 
of Home Affairs. Most of the exchanges place all classes of workers ; 
some of them, however, specialise in certain categories. They may be 
classified as follows : 


Class of workers No. of exchanges 


General 612 
Salaried workers 

Women 

Juveniles 

Casual labourers 

Koreans 


Total 694 


The number of employment exchanges placing domestic servants 
is 625, i.e., excluding those specialising in the placing of casual labour- 
ers and Koreans. In Tokyo alone there are 62 employment exchanges, 
52 being conducted by the municipality and 10 in connection with 
organisations engaged in social work. Of these, 48 undertake the 
placing of domestic servants only ; the remainder handle the placing 
of casual labourers. 

There are also private employment agencies which maintain offices 
and issue written recommendations. In addition to these there are 
a large number of agents who carry on their work through merely ver- 
bal recommendation. These keep in close touch with each other, 
and are specially numerous in the Tohoku region (north-east). In the 
city of Tokyo, however, what are called ‘‘employment offices’’ are the 
most numerous private agencies. The early beginnings of these employ- 
ment offices date back to the Tokugawa period. Up to 10 years ago, 
there were 500 of them in Tokyo; but with the coming of public 
employment exchanges, they have gradually diminished in number until 
at present only 230 of the employment offices are still in operation. 

Acquaintances acting as intermediaries are generally personal friends 
or relatives of the employers ; recommendations are, however, fre- 
quently made through several persons, from one to the other, finally 
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reaching the prospective employer in a roundabout fashion. Thus, 

complications easily arise ; it may happen, for instance, that a recom- 

mendation will be made by a person entirely unknown to the pro- 
spective employer. 

Servants are also frequently recruited through newspaper advertise- 
ments or by way of posters. 

As the girls are to be employed in the household, the one indis- 
pensable condition of their employment is their trustworthiness. 
The best way of making sure that they are dependable is to engage 
them through acquaintances. Accordingly, as is only natural, most 
employers prefer recommendations given by their personal friends. 
Upon being asked to recommend a servant, however, if the friend or 
acquaintance addressed does not personally know whether a girl is 
reliable, it is customary for him to appeal to his friends for infor- 
mation ; and so forth until a wide circle of acquaintances is canvassed. 
The following table shows the total number of domestic servants 
placed in employment through the various agencies : 

Public agencies P Agencies No. of servants 
Tokyo Municipal Employment Exchanges 475 
Tokyo Prefectural Employment Exchanges 10 
Employment exchanges conducted by organisations engaged 

in social work 106 

Public Employment Exchange (outside of Tokyo) 1 
Private agencies : 

Private fee-charging employment offices 1,543 

Recommendation of acquaintances 8,518 

Newspaper advertisements 82 

Posters 1 

Others 29 


Total number of servants placed 10,765 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Wages 


Generally speaking, domestic servants are paid a monthly wage, 
but in rare cases their wage is an annual one. In some instances 
wages are paid in advance. 

The {following table shows the number of servants (10,320 in all—98 
per cent. of the total) receiving monthly wages, and the amounts thereof. 


Monthly wage No. Monthly wage No. 
Yen of servants Yen of servants 


Less than 5.00 116 14.00—15.00 25 
5.00—6.00 505 15.00—16.00 277 
6.00—7.00 489 16.00—17.00 14 
7.00—8.00 831 17.00—18.00 ll 
8.00—9.00 2,165 18.00—19.00 16 
9.00—10.00 591 19.00—-20.00 1 

10.00—11.00 4,113 20.00—25.00 42 

11.00—-12.00 283 25.00—30.00 17 

12.00-13.00 604 30.00 or over 30 

18.00-14.00 190 Total 10,320 
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Servants receiving a wage of about 10 yen per month are the most 
numerous, followed by those receiving about 8 yen per month. The 
standard monthly wages are usually from about 8 yen to under 11 yen. 

Servants’ ages considered in relation to their wages show that by 
far the greatest number of girls aged 15 years or under were paid 
5 yen per month; the numbers in this age-group decreased as their 
wages increased until a maximum of 10 yen was reached. Most of the 
servants aged 16 to 17 years were paid 8 yen, others of the same 
age-group receiving 7, 5, or 6 yen. A small number received 12 yen 
per month—the maximum for this age-group. Servants receiving 
10 yen per month were mostly aged 18 years or over; this was fol- 
lowed bya group of those receiving 8 yen, whose ages were up to 22 
years ; the usual wage for those aged 22 was in the neighbourhood 
of 10 yen per month. With very few exceptions, servants aged 23 
years or over were paid 10 yen or more. 

If servants’ wages are considered in relation to the employer’s 
occupation it will be seen that by far the greatest number of 
servants receiving 10 yen or less were employed in the homes of 
shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant proprietors, employees of business 
houses, members of the well-to-do leisured class, medical practitioners, 
government and public officials, in the order given. Servants receiving 
11 yen or more were employed in the homes of hotel and restaurant 
proprietors, shopkeepers, and the well-to-do leisured class ; those 
receiving the highest wages—30 or more yen—were employed mostly 
in the homes of well-to-do leisured persons, shopkeepers, and hotel and 
restaurant proprietors. 

Servants’ wages considered in relation to the size of the employer’s 
family were as follows. In the majority of homes with 4 members 
the wage paid was 10 yen; next came those paying 8, 12, 7, 9, and 
11 yen, in the order given. In families with from 5 to 14 members 
slightly higher wages were paid—10, 8, 12, 7 and 15 yen. In families 
with 15 or more members the wages paid were as a rule 10 yen or more ; 
i.e., 10, 12, 8, 13 and 15 yen in the order given. 

Servants receiving an annual wage numbered 73. Of these, 14 were 
paid 50 yen per year, 11 received 100 yen ; 10 received 80 yen ; 9 re- 
ceived 30 and 9 received 60 yen ; 7 received 40 and 7 received 70 yen. 

Servants of this category were all aged 24 years or under, the 
majority being aged 18 years or under. They had received elementary- 
school education, with one exception—that of a girl who had attended a 
secondary school. The annual wage of 30 yen was paid chiefly in the 
case of hotel and restaurant proprietors and 40 yen by persons 
engaged in commerce, industry, public services and liberal professions. 
Those paying their servants 50 or more yen per year were principally 
shopkeepers; but the same amount was also paid by medical 
practitioners, employees of business houses and financiers. 

Advances are sometimes made on monthly and annual wages. 
The term of service under a contract is one of the principal factors con- 
sidered. In some cases an advance is made consisting of a portion 
of the wages for the entire period ; in others, the whole amount is 
advanced. Sometimes the advances are made in one payment; at 
other times in two payments. In the case of the one-year contract, 
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the sum advanced may amount to the wage for the entire year ; but 
there are cases in which sums are advanced which represent the 
total wages for such long periods as 3, 5 or even 7 years. 

The total number of servants who received advances was 80. 
The majority of these (56) were under a one-year contract. There were 
10 with 3-year and 10 with 5-year contracts ; two were engaged under 
a 2-year contract, one for 4 years and one for 7 years. The sum of 
money advanced to each depended upon the length of the contract. 
The amounts varied from 30 yen or more (1-year contracts) to 500 yen 
(5-year contracts). Amounts advanced to servants with a one-year 
contract were, in 14 cases, 30 yen ; in 10 cases, 60 yen; in 9 cases, 
50 yen; in 9, 80 yen; in 6, 70 yen; in4, 90 yen; and in 3, 40 yen. 
The amounts advanced under 2-year contracts were 50 and 100 yen; 
under 38-year contracts, from 170 to 300 yen; under 4-year contracts, 
250 yen; under 5-year contracts, from 100 to 500 yen; and under 
7-year contracts, 300 yen. 

The age of servants who asked for advance of wages was 24 years 
or under, those of 20 years or under being especially numerous. Ser- 
vants taking l-year contracts came from all the prefectures of the 
Kanto (Tokyo and environs) and Tohoku (north-east) areas ; those 
with 2-year contracts all came from the Tohoku district. It is very usual 
for servants from this district to ask for an advance of wages. In 
recent years, due to the impoverishment of rural districts arising from 
failure of crops, girls from this region have come to Tokyo to seek em- 
ployment through the public employment exchanges, and a number of 
them ask for advances on wages. 

The parents’ occupations of girls asking for an advance on their 
wages were as follows: agriculture, 63 ; unoccupied, 6; occupations 
connected with the marine products industry, 5 ; cotton spinning, 2. 
In some cases employment had been sought in order that an advance 
might be obtained; 69 servants gave as their reason the need 
to contribute to the family budget, while 11 others were making 
preparation for marriage. 

Employers who advanced money were chiefly engaged in commerce. 
Those advancing sums of approximately 100 yen were mostly pro- 
prietors of hotels and restaurants ; those advancing the lowest as also 
the highest amounts were shopkeepers. 


Allowances made in Addition to Regular Wages 


Allowances in addition to regular wages consisted of articles of 
clothing, various small articles in ordinary use, and pocket-money. 
Articles of clothing were received by 5,552 servants (51 per cent.) 
principally from employers who were shopkeepers. Various small 
articles in ordinary use were received by 5,261 servants (49 per cent.). 
Only 577 (5 per cent.) received pocket-money in addition to wages. 
The amount of pocket-money was usually 1 yen or less per month— 
in the majority of cases, about 5 yen per year. Irregular amounts were 
received by 207 servants. Where 5 yen or more per month was 
received there was some anxiety that pocket-money might be 
confused with the monthly wage. 
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Rest and Recreation 


The nightly rest and certain holidays were the chief forms of re- 
creation. The period allowed for sleep differed widely with the 
seasons of the year. At the time when the present survey was made— 
late January and early February—it would appear that most servants 
rose at three a.m. and retired at about 10 p.m. In twelve cases the 
rest period was from 10 p.m. until 4 a.m. Servants usually have to 
rise early if they are employed in the homes of shopkeepers or religious 
workers. In 1,087 cases (10 per cent.) they rose at approximately 
5 a.m. but some of these servants did not retire until midnight. As a 
rule, i.e., in 80 per cent. of the cases investigated, hours of work were 
from 6 or 7 a.m. or perhaps later, till midnight. The working day of 
most of the servants employed by hotel and restaurant proprietors 
was from about 8 a.m. till midnight, or even till 2 a.m. on the 
following day. 

The number of servants who were allowed certain holidays was 
5,778 (54 per cent.) ; the remaining 4,987 (46 per cent.) had no holidays. 
In 82 per cent. of the cases one day’s holiday per month was given ; 
in 18 per cent. of the cases more than 2 days’ holiday was allowed 


per year. 
Nature of Work 


A rough classification of servants’ duties shows that 281 (2 per 
cent.) were ladies’ maids (Zashiki-bataraki), 2,886 (27 per cent.) worked 


chiefly as cooks, and 7,648 or 71 per cent. as general servants. The 
latter were mostly young; 90 per cent. of the ladies’ maids and cooks 
were 30 years of age or under. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
‘ wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1937, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “no figures exist ’’. 
” a». = ” i‘ figures not yet received ”’. 
— = = s “ provisional figure ”’. 
r “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 


Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


Note ON METHOD 


Germany. (Institut fiir Konjunkturférschung.) 


Employment. 

A further series has been added showing the average number of persons em- 
ployed during each month, expressed as a percentage of the number of persons 
who could be employed if the undertakings were working to full capacity (Ange- 
stellteplatzkapacitat ). 

Moreover, as the Institut fiir Konjunkturférschung has recalculated all the 
available data as from December 1936, in the form of an index, taking as base : 
1936 = 100, the same system has been adopted here, the indexes being recalculated 
on the base : 1929 = 100. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 
GERMANY AUSTRIA | Bgioium * || CANADA * DENMARK 
Sickness Statistics of Sick ness Unemployment || Statistisc of|| Statistes of establishments 
| insurance establishments ® insurance insurance establish- Total number of 
. | __ Statistics statistics statistics ments | hours worked per day * 
— | Index of employment 
| Number pon to ——- Number Index Index Number Index 
; employed ‘ || employed (1929) | (1926) (thousands) | (1931) 
Work- | Man- Em- 
ers hours | ployers 
1927 ° | ¢ ‘ + || 1,376,049 || 100.0 8.1 || * ‘ 
1928 17,436,100 | 76.5 | 104.5 | 100.0 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 od e 
1929 17,595,347 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 . 4 
1930 16,408,528 | 86.9 83.3 94.8 || 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 = || e * 
1931 14,336,418 | 72.0 | 66.0 | 83.7 | 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 || 962 | 100.0 
1932 | 12,517,882 | 59.5 | 52.9 | 69.7 || 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 || 881 | 916 
1933 | 13,015,614 65.8 60.8 68.9 || 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 985 | 108.4 
1934 15,040.852 | 83.0 79.7 | 77.9 || 1.010.993 78.3 80.9 | 1,092 | 113.6 
1935 15,949,332" | 90.8 | 87.0 85.5 967,330* | 79.9 83.7 1,185 | 123.2 
1936 17,105,771 98.1 96.4 93.3 935,411 85.3 j 87.3 1,240* | 128,9* 
1936 Oct. 17,785,115 | 102.8 | 102.2 95.7 969,426 89.4 93.1 1.310 136.2 
Nov. 17,597,812 | 102.6 103.7 96.3 940,644 | 87.6 | 92.4 1,287 133.8 
Dec. 16,954.844 100.9 101.5 96.5 881.692 84.9 | 87.1 1,244 129.3 
1937 Jan. 16,599,462 98.5 95.9 97.0 866,157 | 85.0 87.3 | 1,189 123.6 
Feb. 17,014,107 98.8 97.3 97.6 || 877,691 | 86.5 86.2 1,219 126.6 
March) 17,497,362 | 101.8 | 102.3 | 98.2 || 921,911 || 883 || 864 | 1,252 130.1 
April | 18,447,733 | 105.5 | 107.2 | 100.3 969,236 89.9 | 892 || 1,283 133.4 
May 18,776,446 106.9 | 108.4 | 101.1 1,003,492 90.0 95.9 || 1,335 138.8 
June 18,941,252 107.9 | 107.0 101.9 1,022,361 90.6 99.9 || 1,330 138.3 
July 19,094,961 | 108.1 105.0 102.4 1,026,249 90.8 100.7 || 1,295 134.6 
Aug. 19,150,927 | 108.9 | 106.9 | 103.1 1,037,188 90.2T 103.4 I 1,317 136.9 
Sept 19,105,121 | 109.4 110.3 103.5 1,038 611 _ 105 5 1,321 | 137.8 
Oct. 19,129,112 | 109.9T | 111.2T| 103.5T)|| 1,029,551 —_— 105.5 | 1,324 137.6 
! 
Persons + * * * * ‘ * * 
pt | | | || 909,702 ae 1,194,137t tl | 
Estonia * Unitgep States 
Statistics of establishments ** 
Statistics of (Manufa: turing industries) 
Date establish- E 
ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
Index _ wor employed Hours | Payrolls pA pa 
(3 Jan.1937) adjusted Adjusted worked employed ($1,000’s) 
1927 930 || o5 | * 95.1 | 93.2 | 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 98.2 | 94.3 | sd 95.5 | 93.9 | 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 |} 1000 =| = * 100.0 | 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 95.8 ; 87.2 sd 80.7 81.1 | 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 si || 738 | ° 62.9 61.8 | 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 82.7 | 62.6 ° 46.1 42.5 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 84.3 | 68.8 | 4 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 97.5 i 78.8 S 57.7 57.6 6,605,600 126,000 
1935 109.7 || 82.1 ° 63.6 65.4 | 6.968.500 143.180 
1936 126.3 I 87.8 * 72.4 75.5 7,541,800 165,699 
1936 Oct. 129.0 i 92.4 | 90.2 78.9 81.6 8,081,100 180,580 
Nov. 130.4 i} 92.6 | 91.9 79.4 83.1 8,100,300 183,983 
Dec. 127.4 93.7 | 942 81.2 87.3 8.220,000 | 193,389 
1937 Jan. 135.4 92.2 94.4 77.0 83.1 8,082,000 | 184,271 
Feb. 135.1 i 94.6 95.2 80.6 87.8 8,291,200 194,699 
March 138.6 1) 96.6 96.4 83.6 92.7 8,467,700 | 205,602 
April 143.9 i} 97.5 97.0 83.1 | 96.2 8,553,000 } 213.213 
May 153.8 || 97.7 97.6 82.1 | 96.4 8,566,400 | 213,835 
june | 1562 || 966 96.8 799 | 94.3 8,477,100t | 209,047t 
| July 149.4 || 96.8 98.4 17.4 | 92.0 — 
i Aug. 146.2 | 97.7 97.8 795 | 95.1 570, 200 210,996 
Sept. 144.7 97.5 96.2 76.9 91.8 ryt 500T 203,456T 
Oct. 146.2 | 95.9T | 93.9T _— | 91.8T a _ 
Persons i ‘ * | . 
coverag || 52603 | 4,943,235 t | 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since December 1936, the 
series have been recalculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung. “ Since May 1935, excluding volun- 
tarily insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including une mploye d. * The 
figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 
yearly figures. * Since January 1931, excluding “ building ’’ ” The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
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* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. 
are in heavy type this base has been retained ( 
the base 1929 = 100. 
of the month. 
General Industrial Confederation. 
insured each month. 


* Figures for the first 





month of each quarter. 
* Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each month. 





| FIntanp * | FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN HUuNGARY 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
Date | establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 
a es 
Index (1926) Index 
é | same month of 1980)/ Bstimated | tagex |] Number | Index | 
Number Hours Number Hours employed (1926) employed (1927) 
employed worked employed * | worked i 
1927 99.5 98.6 ° e 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 103.1 104.6 od e 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 ° ° 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 87.0 | 81.9 100.0 | 100.0 9,809,000 | 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 77.5 | 711 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 77.6 | 71.9 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 | 77.6 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 | 94.8 853,203 | 81.1 
1934 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.2 913,068 86.8 
1935 101.4 97.6 73.6 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 101.8 98.2 74.1 70.5 10,917,000 * | 106.8 ° 1,026,510 97.7 
1936 Oct. 102.9 | 29.7 75.2 | 72.6 11,150,000 * | 109.1 * 1,070,579 101.9 
Nov. . | vi 75.0 72.0 11,171,000 * | 109.4 ° 1,055,385 100.4 
Dec. * | . 75.4 71.9 11,191,000* | 109.5"|| 1,004,722 | 95.6 
1937 Jan. 102.2 | 100.0 75.0 67.6 11,175,000 * | 109.4° 1,008,849 96.0 
Feb. - | = 75.8 66.7 11,252,000 * | 110.1° 1,033,323 98.3 
March ps a ° 76.1 66.1 11,320,000 *| 110.8] 1,051,105 | 100.0 
April 104.8 | 102.9 76.8 64.8 11,141,000" | 112.4*|| 1,107,965 | 105.4 
. * r r 
Jae ee vez | o40 || iveisooos|1i37*l) toosost |iona 
July 115.5 } 110.5 80.7 65.5 11,629,000 * | 113.8* 1,102,963 104.9 
Aug. ° | is 79.7 65.9 11,676,000 * 114.27 1,122,707 106.8 
Sept. 112.7 108.3 | 80.6 66.6 11,710,000 * | 114.1 * 1,128,843 107.4 
Oct. “< | - 81.1 66.5 11,668,000T | 113.8T = — 
ee | a | me : z ; ; 
pee 70,325 | 6,336,919 | 2,210,872 | Rad . 
ITALY : i JAPAN | LATVIA LuXEMBURG’ 
<4 Statistics of dine ; meee ane ses : 
sas . . Sickness insurance Statistics of 
Statistics of establishments establish- sas : 
Date , | ments statistics eotenunente ; 
Index * Index * (1929) . - | . 
ndex” |~ Index Number ndex umber ndex 
1934 Number Number of 
( ) employed {hours worked (1926) employed | (1930) || employed (1929) 
1927 +«| ~=O* . | * | 1041 || 148,288¢| s7.4*|| 41,129 | 93.6 
1928 | . ° ° i 99.2 161,483 94.7 | 42,927 | 97.7 
1929 ° 00.0 =| 100.0 100.0 171,195 100.0 | 43,944 | $00.0 
1930 ‘ 97.3 94.2 90.0 | 179,636 (105.3 | 43,122 | 98.1 
1931 ad 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 | 36,942 | 841 
1932 ad 78.5 72.4 82.0 || 141,296 83.2 | 29,696 | 67.6 
1933 * 79.4 5.1 | 89.9 | 150,236 | 884 | 28483 | 648 
1934 100,0 82.9 77.8 100.2 | 162,837 95.8 | 28,803 65.5 
1935 | 217.1 94.0 81.0 HI 109.7" | 172,615 | 101.1 29,334 66.8 
1936 ; 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 i 183,291 107.4 i 30,255 68.8 
1936 Oct. | 125.0 99.6 87.1 118.0 || 190,250 /111.6 | 30,819 70.1 
Nov. | 127.2 98.4 82.5 118.7 193,740 (113.7 | 30,521 69.5 
Dec. | 127.9 95.4 80.8 \| 119.1 188,050 (110.5 | 30,461 69.3 
1937 Jan. 127.7 93.7 76.1 | 119.6 185,146 | 108.4 30,649 69.7 
Feb. | 130.6 95.7 80.5 | 120.7 185,755 [1084 | 30,757 70.0 
March} 133.4 100.7 87.9 122.7 | 187,908 | 110.5 31,829 72.4 
April 135.1 102.9 90.2 127.8 193,173 112.6 32,430 73.8 
May 134.4 105.3 91.7 128.5 | 196,736 [115.8 | 33,058 75.2 
June 132.7 104.7° 94.5° 129.1 199,553 | 116.8 33,492 76.2 
July | 132.8 106.2¢ | 99.8t 129.3 202,757 |118.9 || 34,110 77.6 
Aug. | 134.6 108.9f 93.3T — 204,166" | 120.0 || 34,347" 78.2 
Sept. | 139.9 el — | _ 204,778t | 120.0 | 34,544 78.6 
Oct. —_ _— as i} ae i} oo — ,666 S 
Persons * 
a |1,126,382| 1,485,868 1,265,773 | * * | . 


When they 
100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
* The figures relate to the first 

Fascist 


* Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 
* The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 
































































































































NorwWAyYy N5THERLANDS‘* POLAN Swepen ” 
—-| Statistics of ee . Sialisties of 
| esteblichenents ———. so stati Statistics of establishments establishment 
: | Date Index (September 1935) re a | 
All Manufacturing Board | 
= industries| industries Index Number Hours worked ||-———————— 
7) | | a ——- (1929) employed (1928) | per week (1928) Index 
| | a, = all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1980) | 
¥ | 1927 s * . 98.3 * * . | 
| 1928 * . . 100.3 99.0 101.9 . 
| 1929 ‘ ‘ . 100.0 100.00 100.0 es 
| 1930 * * ® 98.0 87.2 82.9 " 
, | 1934 * * * 90.5 14.5 69.3 . 
| | 1932 e * ° 79.4 64.1 56.9 ° 
| 1933 * * * 17.7 63.8 58.3 89.1 | 
a | 1934 * . . 76.5 69.1 67.2 97.4 | 
gs 1935 * 99 | *101 72.6 72.8 72.7 103.1 | 
1936 101 104 | 108 71.5 77.8 78.0 108.7 | 
1936 Oct. * * * 73.2 87.2 87.7 . 
Nov. * * * 73.1 83.8 89.9 e 
Dec. 104 108 113 71.5 76.0 81.8 109.8 
1937 Jan. * * * 69.8 75.2 73.9 e 
Feb. * . . 72.4 77.9 | 78.5 . 
March | 101 106 | 110 74.9 81.0 82.2 } ne | 
April * * e 78.1 85.4 86.4 | e 
May * * . 80.2 88.1 88.7 * 
June 107 111 110 81.4 89.7 90.3 119.8 
July * . * 80.9 91.0 88.9 . 
Aug. " * * 80.8 93.3 95.5 . 
Sept. — —|— 80.9" 94.2" | 96.6 | 120.8 
j Oct. . ° | ° 80.9 99.1 | 100.8 ad 
— Persons s | 270128 | 59 
| = | 200,700 | 101,600 || 469,00t | a00,612t | 27,013" =|] 27128 
SwitzERLAND CzEcHOSLOVAKIA * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA | 
| Statistics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance | 
! statistics establishments statistics 
Date oe ‘ — 
Index | 
Index Number Index || _(July 1925) Number Index | 
| (1925) employed (1928) 0 ‘| employed | (1928) | 
| | Total® 
peans 
| 1937 | a3 | ° | os || 2 | 95.9 || 510,321 4 | 
1928 97.3 2,488,000 99.3 | 97.2 | 982 || 565,798 93.5 | 
1929 100.0 2,506,000 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,446,000 97.6 || 974 | 98.1 | 631,182 | 1044 
1931 | 88.5 2,313,000 | 92.4 93.5 | 93.8 || 809,262 | 100.7 | 
19392 | 76.3 2/069, 000 a6 || e76 | e72 | ss72se | sao | 
1933 73.5" 1,888,000 75.4 || 903 | 91.2 || 520,980 | 86.2 
1934 | 74.3° 1,879,000 75.0 100.3 | 102.3 || 543566 | 89.9 | 
1935 70.8 * 1,919,000 76.6 109.7 | 114.1 || 564288 | 93.3 
1936 70.8* || 2,063,000 82.3 117.6 | 124.8 | 616.211 | 101.9 
1936 Oct. 69.9" || 2,934,184 89.2 119.6 | 1269 || 646,300 | 106.8 
Nov. | e || 2,206,696 88.1 119.9 | 126.7 || 656,962 | 108.6 
Dec. | * 2,035,226 81.2 120.3 | 127.5 635,499 105.1 
| 1937 Jan. | 72.6" 1,880,357 75.1 120.7 128.6 596,965 98.7 
Feb. * 1,913,310 76.4 122.0 | 131.1 || 606,786 | 100.3 
March * | 1,999,822 79.8 123.5 | 132.3 || 641,131 106.0 
April | 75.2" | 2192168 87.5 124.2 133.0 || 661,562 | 109.4 
May | * || 2,344,558 93.5 124.8 | 132.6 || 692.973 | 1146 
June | . | 2,424,967 96.8 125.2 | 131.6 || 713,835 | 118.0 
July 78.6" || 2,425,310 96.8 125.5 | 131.3 707,429 | 116.9 
A * 2,426,168 96.8 126.4 | 131.7 || 721,051" | 119.2 
Sept 80.3" | 2,397,527 95.7 127.0 | 131.8 | — — 
Oct. | . || 2,441,818 | 97.4 _ - -- = ; — | 
Persons * . | * ® | ° : | 
covered | 290,98 | | i | \ | 





* i! 


_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 

Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including * Natives ’’- 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 





Unemployment Employment 
insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 


Trade union 


Employment exchange statistics returns 
| 





PAE . ” Unemployed 4 Unemployed . 

+ registered = Saey od in receipt of benefit —-_ 
. Per Per ; 

registered _ | Number | cent. Number | Rf registered 











31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
47,359 11.1 164,477 12.3 192,062 
19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 
. 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
4,804,428 | 25. : 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
_| 2,718,309* ‘ 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 
2,567,523" | 2,151,039° : 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1,889,626 | 1,592.655 : 53,992 12.2 259,185 22.9 349,663 


1,428,137 | 1,197,140 46,863 10.7 257,063 22.8 341,008 
1,698,129 | 1,478,862 . * 290,452 26.2 381,921 
2,052,483 | 1,853,460 316,050 28.3 407,475 
1,816,794 | 1,610,947 309,178 27.6 398,355 
1,474,031 | 1,245,338 277,126 24.5 367,897 
1,182,979 960,764 239,280 21.0 330,095 
988,113 215,176 18.7 303,562 
844,433 196,067 17.1 281,401 
748,608 187,360 16.4 272,819 
691,146 178,081 15.6 261,840 
650,901 176,308 15.4 262,508 
685,041 188,262 16.4¢ 277,749 
— 224,166T 19.5f aa 
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572,557 














Base figure * 20,080,000T | 451,584¢ 1,148,777 * 








*» Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. ® Figures calculated 
by the Institut fiir Konjunkturférschung ‘ Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
camps. 








BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 








Unemployment insurance statistics Employment Employment 
exchange exchange 


statistics statistics 


Trade union 
returns 





ete om 04 : Unemployed 
unemploye (daily average 
during the pa gon ey Unemployed 
wi Par- month) ] Per 
olly tially Nu Tl cent. 





Days of un- 


Applicants for || Applicants for 
work registered||work registered 




















16,103 361,185 8,142 . 13,541 
11,317 253,848 8,120 4. 
12,636 283,434 11,488 
36,102 809,775 22,873 
110,392 2,476,071 33,625 
210,575 4,723,170 || 38,777 
210,007 4,710,445 || 33,488 
234,730 5,264,969 28,320 
211,533 * 4,835,337 25,336 
154,531 3,631,990 23,500 


141,371 3,360,574 23,287 . 104,312 
159,617 3,793,618 93,372 
163,039 3,881,345 99,016 
148,941 3,546,437 99,041 
131,435 3,128,345 101,508 
113,382 2,695,083 100,423 
108,454 2,575,002 91,513 
102,236 2,421,013 85,336 
102,980 | 2,439,215 85,045 
108,845 2,579,215 76,043 
110,883 | 2,629,518 77,115 
109,971" | 2,609,786 19,140¢ 79,868 
a 3,306,061 —_ — 
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Nov. | 














Base figure 910,368 215,000t * | 
* Until April 1935, estimates. * Standard month 











of 24 working days. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DANZIG ] 
DENMARK (Free City of) SPaIn Unitgp States 








Employ- || Employ- Trade union Employ- 
Trade union ment ment auepews at returns ment 
fund returns | e,: hange || exchange sontietien e\ change 
statistics || statistics statistics 
Appli- 


cants for 
Par- vork 
tially registered 
. 





Perrentage 
unemployed * 





Unemployed —_— Unem- Unemployed Unweighted 
Number | Per | for work || Pioved I ony | Partiall Wholl 
cent. |registered —— , oo — 
61,705 e 65,620 \| 
50.226 . 51,864 ° 
42,817 | 15. 44,581 || 12,905 
39,631 X 40,551 
53,019 A 59,430 
99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 
97,478 A 121,115 J 
1934 81,756 A 97,595 240,541 
1935 76,195 92,406 7 262,059 . 7,422,615 
1936 78,669 3 93,261 _ 7,705,270* 
1936 Nov. 83,552 - 96,492 6,832,222 
Dec. 127,478 e 141,946 6,300,707 
1937 Jan. 140,262 ‘ 156,209 6,282,615* 
Feb. 133,795 6,115,443 
March| 122.687 5,495,209 * 
April | 74,793 5,519,755 
May 63,310 5,309,541 
June 60,199 5,016,014 
July 66,006 4,938,998 
Aug. 65,853 4.853,350 
Sept. | 72,387"| 16. 4,636,744 
Oct. 84,684") 19.2 t | | 4,393,092 
Nov. | 107,101f) 24.3 | 121,363 — 
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964,000 e 











* Unemployed occupied on public and civil work excluded. 


Base figure | 440,230 | . : | 








Estonia’ | FINLAND FRANCE Great BriTAIn AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





| Employ- | or a — Public | ——- Unemployment insurance statistics 
| » unemployment relief fund enchens ——— * oe. 
statistics | statistics | commiltees ——e statistics | Wholly unemployed Unemployed owing to 
Unem- | Uncer | .. Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ployed | U me led in receipt; tions for ; “TT Per Per 
registered|| registered, P oyed of relief work | cent. osnt. 














| Number | 
| 


| 2,980 | 1,848 33,549 | 47,239 899,093 | 7.4 | 279,744 
} 
| 





2628 || 1,724 | 34 | 15,275 980,326 309,903 | 
3,172 || 3,877 10,052 994,091 . | 268,410 | 
3,089 || 8,009 | 13,859 || 1,464,347 ' 526,604 | 
3,542 || 11,495 112 | 75,215 |) 2,129,359 ‘7 | 587,494 | 
17,351 73, 308,096 || 2,254,857 . 573,805 | 
17.139 | : 307,844 || 2,110,090 456,678 | 
10,011 | : 376.320 || 1,801,913 . 368.906 | 
7,163 426,931 465,875 || 1,714,844 312.598 | 
4,796 431,897 475,099 || 1,497,587 251,379 | 
5,348 407,831 453,821 || 1,429,736 191,585 
4,398 410,785 447,620 || 1,424,451 197,722 | 
6,805 426,072 1,489,092 187,874 | 


= 
= 
2 

" 


5,383 410,219 441,207 || 1,460,026 164,739 
4,482 | 386,254 415,179 || 1,406,530 169,740 
3,554 368,381 395,996 || 1,305,280 130,788 
May | 63 3,126 | 345,503 374,376 || 1,245,589 210,401 
June 2,076 319,161 343,402 || 1,166,881 203,329 
July 2,089 313,553 337,376 || 1,136,287 249,345 
Aug. 2,794 311,512 334,521 1,148,487 208,941 
Sept. | 3,450 307,512 333,900 || 1,138,731 194,997 
Oct. | 3,705 319,223 347,669 || 1,215,000 179,856 
Nov. | 3,924 | 332,850 362,551 || 1,284,386° 222,204 


os 
= 
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-_ 
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our 
sa 5 4°45 
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SS 90 go} 90 gO go = so 
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| 
| 
| Base figure | * * | * | * * | 13,697,000 














* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the Ist of the following month. Since January 1935, applicants 
or work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. ? From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
m receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 34,607 persons unemployed in agriculture 
aged 16-64 and 17,931 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 








NETHERLANDS| 


JAPAN’ 














































































ae Hunoary |!"Pisr InviEs IRELAND*, ¢ ITALY | 
Employment || Employment || Employment pe yom Social Official estimates | 
exchange exchange exchange - “—— a 
Date statistics statistics statistics ae o work statistics * Unemployed | 
— — | 
: — . With claims} | 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants < > | 
i work work for work = 4... Total a & a Number stn 
registered registered registered || P er vy ploy | cent. 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 7 13,728 21,284 278,484 - e 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 ° 14,821 22,487 J ° ® 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 . 14,679 20,702 300,786 ad ® 
1930 1,953,935 43,5927 | 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 | 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 | 10,922 20,217 62,817 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 | 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 | 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 5.0 | 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 ss 356,044 46 | 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 | 19,700 16,318 99,834 ” 338,365 4.3 
1936 Nov. 1,623,602 50,371 19,106 16,456 110,859 ° 322,969 41 | 
Dec. 1,628,719 50,863 18,859 20,423 105,078 . 329,760 4.2 | 
1937 Jan. 1,689,223 54,407 | 19,316 20,076 100,177 ° 333,331 4.2 
Feb. 1,627,845 56,192 | 19,459 20,322 91,680 ° 328,528 41 
March 1,601,201* 56,782 19,005 20,009 93,426 “ 315,845 4.0 
April 1,454,443 53,865 | 18,954 18,165 92,363 307,958 * 3.9 
May 1,451,330 50.273 17,894 17,754 88,480 5 299,341° 3.8 
June 1,356,598 45,740 18,752 18,469 64,011 S 293,000T 3.7 
July 1,379,459 43.915 | 19,891 17,973 63,288 ° 285,100T 3.6 
Aug. 1,358.621 45,904 | 20,210 18,364 65,670 * 277,200f 3.5 
Sept. 1,339,204 44,946 | 20,216 19,715 68,928 . — — 
Oct. 1,390.249 45,187 | _ 18.530 68,809 - — _ 
Nov. 1,499,203 _ _ 15,030 94,414 a — — | 
Base figure ° | a | . | ° | e | 7,617,103t | 












rsons to the register. 
* From 17 April 1935 to 21 May 1935 and from 4 March 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are duc 
largely to the special employment period for the occupiers of land of which the rateable value exceeds £4. 
17 July 1935 to 1 October 1935 and from 3 June 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are due largely 
to the special employment period for single men without dependants. 
1933, employment exchange statistics. 


1 The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 


* Extended series. 
* The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


* From 


* Since July 












































































































month. 
Bureaux. 









+ Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 
* For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Government Labour 


* Since 1933, the figures do not a!ways relate to the end of each mcnth. 


* Average for cleven months. 


LATVIA Mexico Norway New ZEALAND PORTUGAL 
Employ- : Employ- istics!| Employ- | 
ny 0 fi sien Genie enten tent a Employment exchange statistics — 
exchange |/¢stimates returns exchange exchange | 
Date statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 
Applica- || Numbe Unemployed In full-time a 
, tions ~~ ad = Un- ; Regis- ee Total seaaeend 
or wor loyed er | employed tered employment | 
registered — Number cent. | (not registered) registered 
1927 3,131 - 8,561 25.4 23,889 1,973 e ° e 
1928 4,700 ° 6,502 19.2 21,759 2,563 e e e 
1929 5,617 ad 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 e ed e 
1930 4,851 75,695" 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 e ° e 
1931 8,709 257,979 be 22.3 27,479 || 41,431 5,000 * ° e 
1932 14,587 339,378 || 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 15,000 * e $3,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 || 16,588 33.4 35,591 || 46,9444 25,719 * 72,6634 25,255 | 
1934 4,972 234,522 || 15,963 30.7 35.121 39,235 25,286 64,521 $4,711° 
1935 4,825 189,026 || 14,783 25.3 36,103 38,234 18,477 56,711 42,315 | 
1936 3,851 186,906 || 13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 13,260 50,152 43,057 | 
1936 Nov. 4,025 165,120 |} 14,330 18.8 35,119 35,467 6,874 42,341 43,073 | 
Dec. 5.613 172,790 16.632 21.7 36,260 32,286 6,786 39,072 43,054 | 
1937 Jan. 6,358 191.320 || 18,045 23.2 35,435 31,416 6,404 37.820 43,051 
Feb. 6,178 193,429" 18,163 23.1 34,440 28,941 6,781 35.722 42,964 | 
March 6,110 186,577"| 18.457 23.2 32,951 27,907 6,619 34,526 42,872 | 
April 3,290 178,777" 17,561 21.8 31,824 27,953 6,296 34,249 — | 
May 2,127 162,417 14,813 18.1 26,298 28,302 5,916 34,218 _ | 
June 1,446 157,567f); 13,020 15.6 22.028 29,326 6,513 35,839 _ | 
July 1,146 — 12,772 15.2 18,572 30,443 8,236 38,679 oa 
Aug. 1,093 _ 13,221 15.6 20,045 27,323 9,993 37,316 _ | 
Sept. 1,075 — 14,503 17.0 25,431 _— — om _ | 
Oct. 1,077 _ — _ 29.063 —_— —_ —_ _ } 
Nov. _ _ _ _ 32,239 — — os _ 
Base figure a | ® | 85.091 e | ° | * 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the 


§ Estimates. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 










































































































































































| 
NETHERLANDS POLAND SWEDEN 
| 
ates | } Employ- Statistics of 
ae U eet — | naar Trade union - unem- 
on age exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
a | Date statistics statistics ‘committees 
| 
Days of _|| Applications for U | . 
er | Unemployed voemployment — work registered nemployed | Agelicente 
a Number | Per ceat. | Per cent.* | registered || Number | Per cent. || Number | Per cent. | registered 
i 1927 25,000 9.0 7.5 - 163,953 7.5 31,076 12.0 19,229 
. 1928 20,300 6.8 5.6 ° 125,552 5.0 || 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 
4 1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 . 129,450 4.9 32,621* | 10.7* 10,212 
3 | 1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 as 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1k 1931 82,800 | 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
8 | 1932 153,500 | 29.5 25.3 270,633 255,582 11.8 90,677 | 22.8 113,907 
6 | 1933 163,000 | 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,773 
0 | 1934 160,400 | 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 84,685 18.9 114,802 
6 | 1935 173,700 | 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 
3 | 1936 169,400 | 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
re 1936 Nov. | 156,575 | 33.7 31.2 419,480 339,395 13.8 72,306 13.2 28,742 
2 | Dec. 163,381 | 35.0 32.7 455,209 466,004 19.4 100,278 | 18.5 30,814 
2 | 1937 Jan. 172,014 36.9 34.3 466,242 535,563 21.9 91,542 16.4 33,509 
4 Feb. 161,107 | 34.5 31.9 439,553 547,986 22.0 85,568 15.1 31,280 
0 March} 149,115 | 31.9 29.5 403,365 521,793 20.7 86,102 | 15.2 27,750 
9 | April | 133,523 28.5 26.5 359,726 414,974 16.3 69,620 12.2 22,247 
3.8 May 124,711 26.5 24.5 328,537 331,308 12.8 53,554 9.3 15,840 
7 June, | 119,325 25.3 23.4 310,616 293.025 11.2 50,837 8.8 11,429 
36 July 122,982 26.0 23.9 312,907 276,781 10.5 43,345 7.5 9,800 
.5 | Aug. 124,610 26.3 24.0 317,812 259,082 9.9 41,883° 7.1 9,577 
on Sept. | 124,012") 26.1° 23.9* 324,261 251,376 9.6T 43,474T 7.5T 9,782 
= Oct. | 122,850t| 26.1¢ 23.9 340,436 262,954 9.8t || 52,870¢| 9.0t 12,411 
a Nov. | 135,140f| 28.6f 25.8f 378,000 _ — _ — — | 
— | 
ee Base figure 471,323t * | 2,628,503¢ | 588,766¢ | 227¢¢t | 
,000 
— * Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the number of days which could have 
2 due been worked, had there been no unemployment. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber 
Prom floaters. * Number of relief funds. 
rgely 
July - 
RumanrA* SwiTzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
GAL = _ Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
ane an en ge insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
“4 Date statistics statistics statistics returns Statistics statistics 
age | Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
aes employed unemployed or work receipt of benefit for work Unemployed 
; registered || Wholly | Partialy | Tesistered || Number | Par cut. | Tegistered || Tesistered 
yed | 1927 * 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 ad 
red 1928 10,373 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 | 
ancl 1929 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,442 8,198 
} 1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
} 1932 38,890 9.1" | 12.2% 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 
| 1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 y 953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
52 1935 13.852 || 11.8 5.9 82.468 235,623 | 15.9 686.269 16,752 
ae | 1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,539 13.1 622,687 19,436 
| 1936 Nov. 11,526 12.3 3.6 96,541 176,658 10.8 510,205 14,239 
15 | Dec. 16,22 14.4 3.3 104.842 198,492 12.1 619,143 22,069 
57 1937 Jan. 18,778 16.6 3.3 110,754 210,894 12.9 667,486 35,170 
73 | Feb. 19,653 16.0 3.0 105,736 221,464 13.2 677,947 39,510 
54 Ci March 17,392 12.8 2.7 89,346 210,244 12.4 627,258 35,324 
se | April 12,609 9.7 2.2 70,793 176,348 0.3 503,632 24,765 
64 | May 10,784 7.2 1.9 57,973 137,677 8.0 385,061 16,936 
72 | June 6,396 6.5 1.9 50,830 113,838 6.6 303,535 11,258 
July 5,822 6.6 1.9 49,244 110,861 6.4 248,127 11,543 
Aug. 5,878 6.7 2.0 51,892 108,063 6.2 233,318 10,845 
| Sept. 6,083 6.9* 2.1 51,876 106,496 6.1 230,692 12,250 
Oct. 6,343 _ —_— , 107,782 6.1 237,737" 13,719 
Nov. — _ —_ 71,002 — _ 332,981 18,494 
| Base figure + || 471,367 ‘ || 1,740, 100¢ . | . 


* The res relate to the ist of the following month. * Up to 1931, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, 
monthly statistics. 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries’: 


The Budget of a Family in Moderate Circumstances 
in Iran’ 


A family budget enquiry, the first of its kind in Iran, was under- 
taken by the Central Bank of Iran and the results published in its 
Bulletin for October 1935. The original and primary object of the 
enquiry was to obtain data which wonld enable suitable weights to be 
furnished for a cost-of-living index number.*® 


METHOD AND SCOPE 


In view of the unfamiliarity of the population with the method 
of household account books, with entries supervised by local 
authorities or by special agents, and in view of the non-official character 
of the enquiry, a simpler method had to be adopted. The data were 
collected by means of questionnaires, distributed and filled in under 
the supervision of the Central Bank in Teheran and its various local 
branches. 

The enquiry covered 617 households, i.e., 118 in Teheran, 182 in 
other cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants *, and 317 in smaller 
centres. It was restricted to households in moderate circumstances 





1 For a summary of other family budget enquiries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 19383: “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ”’ ; 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 1928- 
1929”; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1984 : “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 
1929-1931 ” ; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935 : “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933 ” ; Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930” ; No. 5, Nov. 1935: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 
1934” ; Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget 
Enquiries in Latin America” (Argentina, Brazil and Mexico); Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 6, Dec. 1986 : “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in 
the United States”; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1987: “The Bombay Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1932-1933 ” ; No. 5, Nov. 1937 : “‘ The Danish Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1931”. 

2 Source : Bulletin de la Banque Mellié Iran, No. 6, Oct. 1935, pp. 1-10. Teheran, 


3 As pointed out in another article published in the Bulletin de la Banque 
Mellié Iran, the absence of a uniform system of weights throughout the country 
constitutes a serious handicap in constructing a cost-of-living index and in obtaining 
usable quotations of prices per unit of quantity. The same number of the 
Bulletin includes an extended list of the various units of weight in all the 30 or 
more subdivisions of the country, together with their equivalents in the 
metric system and conversion factors for converting prices in terms of the local 
units into prices in terms of metric units. Ibid., pp. 11-26. 

Tabriz, Isfahan, Meshed, Resht, Hamadan and Kermanshah. 
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(aisance moyenne), 75 per cent. of the budgets being those of salaried 
employees, handicraftsmen, and tradesmen’s households. 

The classification of the budgets according to the occupation of the 
head of the family is given in Table I. 


TABLE I. BUDGETS CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION 
OF THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 























Occupation Number of budgets | Per cent 

Salaried employees 134 21.7 
Artisans 177 28.7 
Tradesmen | 153 | 24.8 
Cooks, servants, messengers, etc. 86 13.9 
Porters, postmen, policemen, drivers, etc. 67 } 10.9 

— | ” nal 
Total 617 | 100.0 





1 The figure given in the original source is 66: one unit has been added here in order 
to arrive at the figure (617) of the total number of budgets. 


An attempt was made to limit the enquiries to families composed 
of 5 persons (husband and wife, two children from 2 to 12 or 18 years 
of age and a baby); in practice, however, this principle was not ad- 
hered to in all cases. The number of persons per household varied 
slightly in the different localities and income groups, averaging 4.7. 

In the following pages a short summary of the main findings of the 
enquiry is given. In general, only averages for the whole country are 
reproduced. 


INCOME 


The average monthly income per family was 281.65 rials.! No data 
are available as to the distribution of income by source. 


EXPENDITURE 


The average monthly expenditure of all families was 297.71 rials. 
The budget thus showed an average deficit of 16.06 rials, or 5.7 per 
cent. of the average income. The deficit was higher (7.45 per cent.) 
in budgets collected in small towns than in Teheran (1.44 per cent.). 

The distribution of total monthly expenditure per family is given 
in Table II , classified according to income groups. 





2 In March 1937, one rial equalled approximately 27 Swiss centimes. 
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TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY EXPENDITURE BY INCOME 
GROUPS 





Families having an income (rials) per month of 
All families 





Up to 200 200-300 300-400 | Over 400 





Number of 185 154 239 39 
families 





Rials 


Food 171.65 
Housing 30.29 
Fuel and light 29.27 
Clothing 58.38 


Miscellaneous 15.43 





Total | 305.02! 269.16 410.54* 









































| 

’ This figure does not agree with that (297.71) cited above. No explanation of this dis- 
crepancy is given in the source. 

* This figure is higher than any of the corresponding percentages in the different income 
groups. No information is available as to the method adopted in computing the averages upon 
which the percentages are based. 

* It may be noted that this average expenditure (as given in the source) exceeds the 
upper limit of the income class. 


The percentage expenditure on food averaged 56.27. In the lowest 
income group it was over 60 per cent. ; as is usually the case, the per- 
centage expenditure decreases with increasing income.' The fuel and 
light group showed a similar tendency, the percentage spent on this 
item decreasing slowly with increasing income. Expenditure on hous- 
ing, on the other hand, showed an increase with income ; it was 8 per 
cent. in the lowest and 11 per cent. in the highest income group. 
Expenditure on clothing likewise increased both absolutely and rela- 
tively with increasing income from 16 per cent. in the lowest to 21 per 
cent. in the highest income group. The amount spent on miscellaneous 
expenditure was relatively low and the percentage remained fairly 
constant, varying from 4.6 to 6.5 of the total expenditure. 


Foop 


The report contains information as to the percentage expenditure 
on various foods. Table [II gives the data subdivided into six groups : 
bread and cereals ; meat and fish; milk, milk products, and eggs ; 
vegetables and fruit; miscellaneous food; and drinks and tobacco 
(including opium). 





1 The report suggests that the irregularities in the trends of percentages in 
the different income groups may be due to inaccuracies in the data. 
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TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF FOOD EXPENDITURE 
BY MAIN GROUPS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Per cent. of total 
Food group expenditure on food 





Bread, cereals : 29.3 
0.9 











Meat, fish : 








Milk, milk products, ete. : 














Vegetables and fruit : 








Miscellaneous : 


- Drinks, tobacco and opium: Tobacco 
Opium 
Drinks 

Total 


Grand total 











The table indicates a high relative expenditure on bread and cereals, 
this group accounting for 87.2 per cent. of total expenditure on food- 
stuffs. Bread was the most important item of the whole food budget. 
The relative expenditure on meat—principally mutton—was low, 14 per 
cent. of the total food expenditure being spent on this item. Milk and 
milk products accounted for 11.7 per cent., about two-thirds of the 
expenditure in this group being for butter. The expenditure on vege- 
tables and fruit was low—less than 7 per cent. Expenditure on miscel- 
laneous items appears relatively high. Sugar alone accounted for 
14.5 per cent. of the total food expenditure. The expenditure on drinks 
and tobacco (including opium) amounted to 7.0 per cent. of the expendi- 


ture for food. 
No information is given as regards the quantities consumed. 
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27 pp. (f) Compensation Plans for Executives and Workers. By S. F. SHATTUCK, 
W. F. Coox, W. G. Marsnatt and H., F. Browne. 31 pp. (g) Increasing Super- 
visory Effectiveness. By F. J. Lunpinc and G. GARDINER. 16 pp. Personnel 
Series, Nos. 25-31. New York, 1937. 


Angelino, P. de Kat. Some Remarks on the Wages Paid in the Netherlands 
Indies. Report B. in the International Research Series of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations issued under the auspices of the National Council for the Netherlands 
and the Netherlands Indies. Done into English by Dr. A. H. Hamivton, B.A., 
M.D., L.M.B.D. Batavia. 26 pp. 


Australian Workers’ Union. Official Report of the 50th Annual Convention 
opened in Ballarat, 30 January 1936, together with Head Office and “ Worker ”’ 
Accounts. Sydney, 1936. 97 pp. 


Baker, Helen. Employee Savings Programs. An Analysis of Recent Trends. 
Princeton University. Department of Economics and Social Institutions. Indus- 
trial Relations Section. Princeton, 1937. 44 pp. $1. 

This report deals with the various methods of developing workers’ savings 
programmes, which are a matter of personal concern to millions of industrial 
workers in the United States. The experience with particular plans during the 
depression years is analysed and seems to have been not at all discouraging. The 
study is based on 322 companies, 258 of which have had one or more savings plans 
during the period 1929 to 1936. The question of what will be the effect of the 
recent social security legislation on the workers’ ability and desire to save is 
touched upon. 


Balakan, Dr. D. Ist der Selbstversorgung der Arbeitslosen eine Utopie ? (Hin 
englischer Tatsachenbericht). Schriftenreihe: Schach- der Arbeitslosigkeit ! 
Heft 2. Vienna, G. Szelinski, 1937. 16 pp. 


—— Krisenfreie Wirtschaft durch Lohnausfalls- Abgabe. Schriftenreihe : 
Schach- der Arbeitslosigkeit ! Heft 3. Vienna, G. Szelinski, 1987. 48 pp. 


In these two booklets Dr. Balakan develops the scheme for combating unem- 
ployment described in the first pamphlet of this series of studies (cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX XV, No. 3, March 1937, page 445). In the second pamphlet 
he describes the organisation of a camp for the unemployed in South Wales. In 
the third he explains the scheme of the Austrian engineer Schill, for taxing all 
machinery which displaces human labour, for the benefit of the unemployed. 
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Banco Hipotecario Nacional. El Banco Hipotecario Nacional en su Primer 
Cincuentenario, 1886-1936. Buenos Aires, 1936. vir + 178 pp. 

Contains an account of the foundation of the National Mortgage Bank of 
Argentina in 1886, of the history of its fifty years of alternating prosperity and 
depression—the fortunes of the Bank being linked with the economic evolution 
of the country—and of the various changes in its rules and methods of working. 
In conclusion, the present situation and prospects of the Bank are described. 
Besides giving an idea of the functions undertaken by this important Argentine 
credit institution, this book is a valuable contribution to the study of the financial 
economy of the country during the principal years of its expansion. 


Bessol, Maurice. L’assurance par I’ Etat du risque professionnel. Bordeaux, 
René Samie, 1937. 228 pp. 

Compulsory accident insurance and its administration are the main themes 
of Mr. Bessol’s study. The book is in three parts dealing respectively with the 
different State systems of insurance against occupational risks, the construction 
of an adequate theory of such insurance, and the conclusions to be drawn regarding 
the réle of the State in its organisation and administration. The work, which is 
remarkably clear, contains concise analyses of numerous legislative measures 
relating to accident insurance systems, monopolistic and otherwise. The author 
concludes that commercial insurance is unsuitable for the protection of workers 
against the risk of industrial accidents, and, in view of the practical difficulties 
which the realisation of a monopoly of insurance presents, he suggests improving 
the system applied in France by extending considerably the competence of the 
“ Caisse nationale frangaise d’assurance en cas d’accidents.’’ While at the present 
time this fund covers only the risks of permanent incapacity or death, it should 
be authorised to insure against all the risks that an industrial accident may entail, 
including temporary as well as permanent incapacity; it would thus be in a position 
to exercise a determining influence, not only on the rate of the premiums 
demanded, but also on the attitude of commercial companies or mutual aid so- 
cieties towards such problems as the vocational re-education of victims of accidents. 


Biagi, Bruno. Lineamenti dell’ordine corporativo fascista. Manuali dell’ordina- 
mento corporativo. Collana a cura della Scuola di Perfezionamento nelle Dis- 
cipline corporative di Bologna. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1936. 384 pp. 18 lire. 


Butschek, Dr. Wilhelm. Die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Probleme und Lésungen. 
Ihre Regelung in den einzelnen Staaten der Welt. Briinn, Vienna, Leipzig, Rudolf 
M. Rohrer, 1937. 116 pp. 50 koruny ; 9 sch. ; 4.50 marks. 

A survey of the different systems of unemployment insurance and their adminis- 
tration. The author examines the problems connected with this branch of social 
insurance, and gives an account of the legislation in force in the principal countries. 


Carnegie Endowment and International Chamber of Commerce. Joint Commit- 
tee. International Economic Reconstruction. An Economists’ and Businessmen’s 
Survey of the Main Problems of To-day. Paris, International Chamber of Commerce. 
225 pp. 


Central Council for Health Education. Health Education Year Book 1937-8. 
London. 141 pp. 5s. 

The aim of this year book, which is issued for the use of Medical Officers of 
Health and all engaged in health education work, is to indicate sources of pro- 
paganda material and associations which may with advantage be consulted. 


Chevalier, Jean. La technique de l’organisation des entreprises. Vol. 1. Le gou- 
vernement de l’entreprise. xxiv + 197 pp. Bound 56.45 frs.; paper cover 39.20 frs. 
Vol. II. L’organisation du travail. vir + 233 pp. Bound 58.75 frs.; paper cover 
41.50 frs. Troisi¢me édition enti¢rement refondue et mise & jour. Paris, Dunod, 
1937. 


Cianetti, Tullio. L’Organizzazione internationale del Lavoro e la riforma delle 
istituzioni internazionali. Reprinted from the Rivista del Lavoro, 1936, No. 10. 


10 pp. 
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Comes, Simone. L’organisation corporative de Vindustrie en Espagne. Une 

] interrompue. Bibliothéque de l'Institut de droit comparé de Toulouse. 

Etudes de droit public. Paris, Librairie de jurisprudence ancienne et moderne, 
1937. 350 pp. 

Comprehensive study of the system of jurisdiction in labour matters established 
by the Royal Decree of 26 November 1926 on the national corporative organisation 
of industry in Spain, which was promulgated under General Primo de Rivera’s 
government. The author draws attention to the history of the question and the 
foreign influences that had a part in the conception of the corporative system, 
and explains the procedure of the different courts dealing with industrial disputes, 
the amendments introduced in the legislation on corporative organisation by the 
first Republican Government in 1931, and subsequent amendments (1933). 


Comparetti, Albano M. Ricchezza e progresso tecnico. (Aspetti sociali della 
razionalizzazione). Reprinted from the Rivista italiana di scienze economiche, 
March, April, May, and June 1936. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1936. 91 pp. 


Confederacién Argentina del Comercio, de la Industria y la Produccién. Con- 
sideraciones sobre la economia mundial, Introduccion a la memoria de la S.O.F.1I.N.A. 
1935. Estudio de problemas nacionales, No. 46. Buenos Aires, 1936. 30 pp. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori delle aziende del credito e della assicura- 
zione. Costituzione e funzionamento della Cassa nazionale per gli assegni familiari 
ai lavoratori del Credito, della Assicurazione e dei Servizi tributari appaliati. Sup- 
plement to Il Lavoro impiegatizio, February 1937. Rome. 36 pp. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori dell’ industria. Dati sull’inquadramento 
sindacale e territoriale delle categorie dei lavoratori dell’ industria al 31 dicembre 1935. 
Oggetto: Pubblicazione N. 15. Serie A(Documenti). Rome, 1936. 409 pp., tables, 
diagrams. 


Congrés des économistes de langue francaise, Paris, 1936. Travaux. L’autarcie. 
La corporation devant la doctrine et devant les faits. Paris, F. Loviton, 1936. 235 pp. 
40 frs. 


Debes, Inge. Forbruker kooperasjonen. 11. Forbruker kooperasjonens historie i 
Norge. II. Gjennembruddet 1891-1915. Oslo, Norges Kooperative Landsforening, 
1936. 235 pp., illustr. 


Der Amitsarzt. Ein Nachschlagewerk fiir Medizinal- und Verwaltungsbeamte. 
Bearbeitet von Dr. A. Gutt, Dr. L. Conti, Dr. W. Kien, Dr. O. ScHWEERS, 
Dr. Th. SttTreriim, Dr. R. THrere und Dr. F. WirtHotp. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1936. xx + 767 pp. 


Deutsche Bau- und Bodenbank Aktiengesellschaft. Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Gffentliche Arbeiten. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Bauwirtschaft und die Arbeits- 
beschaffung im Jahre 1936. Berlin. 92 pp. 

This report contains a detailed account of the activities of the building industry 
in Germany during 1936, and a survey of the work undertaken with a view to 
creating employment. A summary of the legislative measures relating to building, 
together with statistics of employment in this industry, are also included. An 
important chapter is devoted to the different methods of financing the building of 
dwellings and garden cities. 


Die Mutterschaftshilfe in Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Eduard Trobe. In 
Verbindung mit Dr. E. Lreserruts. Berlin, Verlag Langewort, 1937. 212 pp. 


Contains an analysis and a full commentary on the laws and regulations con- 
cerning maternity protection in Germany. The work deals in particular with the 
benefits paid by sickness funds to expectant mothers and in cases of confinement, 
maternity protection through public assistance and the National-Socialist Assist- 
ance Service (“ Maternity and Child Welfare ’’); marriage loans, allowance for 
large families, and tax reductions according to the number of children. The figures 
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concerning the benefits paid by the Maternity and Child Welfare Service in the 
Reich as a whole, and in the districts of Diisseldorf and Pomerania, are given in an 
appendix. A subject index completes the work. 


Dubreuil, Hyacinthe. L’exemple de Bat’a. La libération des initiatives indivi- 
duelles dans une entreprise géante. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1936. 374 pp. 18 frs. 


Eltze, Dr. Martin. Die Lungentuberkulose in der Begutachtung. Zum Gebrauch 
in der Praxis dargestellt. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1936. 80 pp., diagrams. 


Engel, Dr. Hans, and Eckert, J. Die Sozialversicherung im Dritten Reich. Ber- 
lin, Beamtenpresse, 1937. 

General survey of the reform of the German social insurance systems since the 
advent to power of the National-Socialist Party. The work analyses in detail the 
principles on which the recent legislation is based, and reproduces the text of the 
principal laws and orders relating to social insurance and connected aspects of 
public life. 


Fanno, Marco. Introduzione allo siudio della teoria economica del corporativismo. 
Second, revised and enlarged edition. Facolta di scienze politiche della Universita 
di Padova. Padua, Cedam, 1936. v1 + 197 pp. 20 lire. 


Fendt, Dr. Franz. Der ungelernte Industriearbeiter. Eine sozialékonomische 
Studie unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der gegenwdrtigen deutschen Verhdltnisse. 
Neue Reihe Staatswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten. 1. Heft. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker 
und Humblot, 1936. 82 pp. 

The author examines the position of unskilled workers in German industry, 
their occupations in the different trades, their social status, their place in the 
labour market and their remuneration. 


Fensch, Dr. H. L., Padberg, Dr. K., and Weiss, Dr. H. Zahlen und Bilder aus 
dem Deutschen Landbau. Arbeiten’ des Reichsnahrstandes. Band 12. Berlin, 
Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1936. 116 pp., diagrams. 


Freeden, Hermann von. Tati kolonisiert in Siidamerika. Berlin, Wilhelm 
Miller, 1936. 240 pp., maps. 

In this very interesting study of agricultural colonisation in South America, 
which is written in the form of letters sent by a fictitious settler to a nephew in 
Germany, the author, who has a wide practical experience in the matter, starts 
from the principle that no colonisation policy can be successful if in its application 
the laws of “ colonisation technique’ are ignored. He therefore tries to define 
these laws. He first describes the environment and develops his observations 
on the types of colonisation schemes and settlers, propaganda, the selection of 
settlers, hygiene, climate, etc. He then considers the problem of lands ; he deals in 
particular with different systems of farming, road making and upkeep, assoc- 
iations for the preparation and marketing of products, the price of land, ete. The 
last part of the work is devoted to the problem of colonisation itself ; the author 
expounds his ideas and describes his experiments in colonisation as a source of 
income, colonisation for philanthropic ends, colonisation undertaken by railway 
companies, examples of Japanese colonisation, the organisation of production 
and marketing, etc. The special interest of this study lies in the fact that the 
author, refraining from abstract and theoretical considerations, deals only with the 
practical aspects of the problems considered. 


Goudriaan, Dr. I. J. Het monetaire vraagstuk en de werkloosheid. 13 pp. 
Study on the relation between monetary problems and unemployment. 


Guzman Perez, Diego. Ensayos de politica social. Santiago (Chile), Artes y 
Letras, 1937. 296 pp. $20. 

The first part of these “ Essays on Social Policy” sets forth certain general 
ideas and brings out the most representative tendencies of contemporary social 
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policy. The second part describes the constitution, working, and activities of the 
International Labour Organisation and of the Chilean Government Departments 
responsible for administering social policy. The third part consists of a synthetic 
survey of social legislation in Chile, with the history of each of the laws and regul- 
ations in force, including not only legislation on employment proper, but also 
that dealing with social insurance, co-operation, popular credit institutions, the 
organisation of the General Commissariat for Food Supply and Prices, and the 
Department for Cultural Development. In parts four and five the author returns 
to the International Labour Organisation. He reviews the international labour 
Conventions ratified by Chile and the measures taken for their application, together 
with the reports submitted by the Chilean Government on these measures, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 22 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation. The last part reproduces the text of the Presidential Message 
to the Chilean National Congress on the occasion of the opening of its ordinary 
session in 1937, and the table showing the progress of ratifications of international 
labour Conventions published by the International Labour Office. 

This volume is of importance as a practical contribution to knowledge of social 
legislation in Chile and of the connection between that legislation and the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation. 


Henry, Pierre. Le mouvement patronal catholique en France. Thése pour le doc- 
torat en droit, Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. 
198 pp. 20 frs. 

The author sets forth the principles of the Catholic employers’ movement in 
France and the doctrine of the Church concerning the right of property and occu- 
pational organisation. He recalls the pioneers of the movement, and in particular 
the life and work of Léon Harmel. In the third part of the book he considers the 
Confédération francaise des Professions, its organisation, the history of its Congresses, 
the problems of its joint committees, and its relations with the non-denominational 
employers’ associations and corporative organisations. 


Herschel, Dr. W. Neues Arbeitsrecht nobst den noch geltenden alteren V orschriften. 
4. Umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Neugestaltung von Recht und Wirtschaft. 
Herausgegeben von T. ScHAEFFER 19. Heft. Leipzig, W. Kolhammer, 1937. 
138 pp. 

This new edition of Dr. Herschel’s summary of German labour law takes into 
account developments down to 1936. 


Herzog, Hugo. Rechte und Pflichten in der Hausarbeit. Ein Leitfaden fiir 
Haushaltungsvorsténde, Hausfrauen und Hausgehilfen. Halle, Carl Marhold, 1936. 
50 pp. 

The aim of this work is to acquaint the reader, in the light of the new German 
social conceptions, with the rights and duties of domestic servants and their em- 
ployers, in particular by an account of the laws and regulations that govern the 
employment conditions of the workers in question. 


Hoyer, Dr. Ernst. Der Arzt im tschechoslowakischen Recht. Bohm, Leipa, 1936. 
46 pp. 


Huber, Martin. Die urheberrechtliche und verlagsrechtliche Stellung des Redaktors 
und seiner Mitarbeiter im Pressewesen. Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines 
Docktors beider Rechte vorgelegt der hohen juristischen Fakultaét der Universitat 
Freiburg in der Schweiz. Altdorf, Eisler, 1936. xvi + 124 pp. 


Jackson, Henry E. Social Security by Common Law. A Democratic Plan based 
on the Maxim that Social Security is not a Dower but an Achievement. New York, 
Social Engineering Institute, 1936. xiv + 183 pp. 


Jacquemyns, Guillaume. La politique rurale de I’ Italie fasciste. Etudes sociales. 
Université libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Brussels, Librairie 
Falk, 1936. 161 pp. 
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Jenks, C. Wilfred. The Present Status of the Bennett Ratifications of International 
Labour Conventions. Reprinted from The Canadian Bar Review for June 1937. 
pp. 464-477. 

In 1937 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London decided that the 
adoption of federal legislation designed to give effect to the ratifications by Canada 
of certain international labour Conventions was outside the competence of the 
Canadian Federal Government. In an article published in the Canadian Bar Review, 
Mr. Jenks examines in this connection four questions, and formulates the following 
considerations : (1) There being no international rule requiring international labour 
Conventions to be ratified in any special form, it is impossible to contest the validity 
of the Canadian ratifications on the ground that no power has been delegated from 
the Crown to any authority in Canada to enter into international obligations on 
behalf of Canada ; (2) The time limits prescribed by the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation or by certain international labour Conventions 
do not affect the validity of ratifications registered after the expiration of those 
limits ; (3) It would be difficult for a State to allege the fact that it had not fully 
complied with the conditions prescribed by the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation in order to contest the validity of the ratifications commun- 
icated by that State ; (4) The ratifications by Canada of international labour 
Conventions are valid from the standpoint of international law, whether the Cana- 
dian Provincial legislations are or are not in conformity with the provisions of the 
Conventions ratified. The author points out, moreover, that national decisions 
regarding the validity of the ratifications by any State do not prejudice the decisions 
on the subject that may be taken by international organisations, in particular the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which, according to the treaties in force, 
constitutes the competent authority in this matter. 


Jewish Agency for Palestine. Départment of Immigration. Agence juive pour 
la Palestine. Département de l’'immigration. Aliya ( Immigration). Aliya Lei- 
nianei Kovetz No. 3. (Recueil sur les questions d’immigration.) Jerusalem, 1936. 
154 pp. 


Joshi, N. M. Urban Handicrafis of the Bombay Deccan. Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics. Publication No. 5. Madras, D. R. Gadgil, 1986. x 4 
207 pp. Rs. 2.8. 


Kallen, Horace M. The Decline and Rise of the Consumer. A Philosophy of 
Consumer Co-operation. New York, London, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. xx + 
484 pp. 


Keller, Franklin J., and Vitales, Morris S. Vocational Guidance throughout the 
World. A Comparative Survey. New York, W. W. Norton, 1937. xiii + 575 pp., 
illustr. ° 

The aim of this volume, which is rich in facts and in suggestions, is to show 
educators the work achieved in the different countries in the matter of vocational 
guidance and technical training, these two spheres being closely allied in the authors’ 
view. The work examines the situation in Australia, Belgium, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The authors show 
how vocational guidance is affected by the philosophical and political conceptions 
of the different countries. In certain countries it is individualistic in character and 
based on the conception of “ laisser-faire '’ ; individuals may develop aptitudes and 
capacities in accordance with their personal interests, the State putting the means 
of development at their disposal. In other countries, with collectivist tendencies, 
it is held that what is good for the community is also good for the individual, 
and it is therefore the State which allots to each his or her task. Taking into account 
the diversity of political, economic and social conditions, the authors describe the 
origin and development of the vocational guidance movement in the different 
countries. This development has somewhat varied. In Europe, in contrast with 
the United States, the beginnings of vocational guidance have not been in the 
schools but in the employment offices. Little by little the examination of indi- 
vidual factors has led the employment offices to apply to the schools, first for infor- 
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mation, then with a view to securing their active co-operation. Parallel with 
traditional vocation guidance, more or less empirical in character and based on 
experience, have developed psychotechnics, on which opinions differ but the 
influence of which is very considerable. A whole chapter is devoted to the history 
of psychotechnics and the psychological methods that make possible the scientific 
guidance of the subject (classification of occupations according to the degree of 
intelligence required, vocational tests, occupational aptitude profiles, etc.) Another 
chapter describes the psychological methods used in the United States, Europe, 
and the U.S.S.R., in the analysis of the subject from the standpoint of character 
and temperament (psychological tests). With regard to psychotechnics as well as 
psychological tests, the authors conclude that, if the importance of scientific 
methods has been recognised, at the present time—and this for practical reasons— 
they do not and cannot supplant the more widely used empirical methods. The 
authors consider that vocational guidance is likely to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the solution of problems connected with occupational and professional 


training. 


Koenig, Philippe-Raymond. La réduction du chémage en Allemagne par les 
travaux publics. Paris, A. Pedone, 1937. 120 pp. 

The author examines the various methods adopted in Germany to combat 
unemployment through the institution of public works. He describes the organ- 
isation of the compulsory labour service and the carrying out of the different pro- 
grammes of public works, their financing, and the results achieved. 


Krzeczkowski, Konstanty. Idee przewodnie ubezpieczén spolecznych. The 
Leading Ideas of Social Insurance. Instytut spraw spolecznych. Sprawy ubezpiec- 
zeniowe i statystyczne Nr. 9. Institute for Social Problems. Actuarial Series 


No. 9. Warsaw, 1936. 210 pp. 


Latvijas Tautas Bankas. Latviesu Kooperativais Kredits. Riga, 1937. 489 pp. 


This book on co-operative credit in Latvia was published on the occasion of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the co-operative credit movement in that country. It 
contains a number of contributions by Latvian co-operators. Professor BALop1s 
describes the beginnings of the co-operative movement ; Mr. Laursons deals with 
the economic situation of co-operative credit societies before the war ; Mr. Germans, 
Director of the Central Co-operative Bank, describes the revival and rapid 
development of the co-operative credit movement since the war. Other articles 
deal with the legal position of co-operative credit societies, propaganda, the activities 
of school co-operative credit societies, and the situation illustrated by statistical 
data of co-operative credit societies in the different provinces of Latvia. In addition 
to the interest this work presents for the study of the co-operative credit movement, 
it is interesting from the standpoint of the political and economic history of Latvia, 
with the vicissitudes of which the co-operative movement has always been closely 


associated. 


Lee, Hoon K. Land Utilisation and Rural Economy in Korea, A Report in the 
International Research Series of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Kelly and Walsh, 1936. xm + 289 pp., tables, maps, charts. 


Lepecki, Mieczyslaw. (a) Argentyna. 19 pp., map. (b) Boliwja. 10 pp., map. 
(c) Brazylja. 16 pp., map. (d) Paragwaj. 25 pp., map. Warsaw, Miedzynarodowego 
Towarzystwa Osadniczego, 1936. 

Four pamphlets published by the International Company for Colonisation at 
Warsaw, with a view to disseminating information on the natural, political, economic 
and social conditions in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay. 


—— Birobidzan. Zydowski obwéd autonomiczny w Z.S.R.R. Warsaw, Zwiazku 
Pisarzy i Publicyst6w Emigracyjnych, 1987. 44 pp., illustr. map. 

The author, who is an expert on oversea colonisation, has taken advantage 
of a visit to Siberia and the Far East to examine on the spot the problem of coloni- 
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sation in the Jewish autonomous district of Birobidzan, in the U.S.S.R. He describes 
the efforts made with a view to the economic and social adaptation of this unde- 
veloped territory of 36,150 square kilometres to the mass immigration of the Jewish 
population from the Ukraine and Sub-Carpathian Russia. The first eight years of 
immigration saw the settlement of approximately 15,000 immigrants. The sub- 
sequent development of the scheme of colonisation, he says, depends primarily 
on the grant of credit for house-building purposes ; according to local estimates 
it will be possible in a few years to raise the figure of the Jewish population of 
Birobidzan to 100,000 or 150,000. The creation and development of the mining 
and manufacturing industries will later open up wider prospects. The central 
problem, however, is that of the settlement of immigrants in agriculture. As to 
this, the author takes an optimistic view, recognising the Jewish population's 
faculty for adaptation to agricultural work. 


Lévy, Pierre. Sélection du personnel dans les entreprises de transport. Le laboratoire 
du travail du réseau de [ Etat. Actualités scientifiques et industrielles 376. Biologie 
du travail et biotypologie. Exposés publiés sous la direction de H. Lavucirer. 
I. Paris, Hermann, 1936. 37 pp. 


Lichtendorff-Clairville, Dr. A. L’assurance-maladie privée et facultative concer- 
nant les classes moyennes et les professions libérales. Paris, Librairie Maloine, 1937. 
103 pp. 

The author notes that the progress of social insurance has led the middle class 
to think about making provision for medical care, and has given birth to the idea 
of instituting a system of voluntary insurance to cover sickness expenses. He 
examines how this idea has been developed and in what form it has crystallised. 
He then makes a critical study of the working of private sickness insurance, and 
reaches the conclusion that close co-operation is necessary between insurance 
experts, actuaries or administrators, and the medical profession. 


Lésch, Dr. August. Bevédlkerungswellen und Wechsellagen. Beitriige zur Erfor- 
schung der wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen Aufschwung. Krise, Stockung. Heraus- 
geben von Arthur Sprernorr, Heft 13. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1936. x + 124 pp., 


diagrams. 


Luz Filho, Fabio. Aspectos agro-economicos do Rio Grande do Sul. Sio Paulo, 
Saraiva. 424 pp., illustr. 


After a description of the economic situation of the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
and some general observations on the theory of, and legislation relating to, co- 
operation, the author makes a close study of every aspect of the co-operative 
movement in that State—co-operative credit societies, agricultural co-operative 
societies, vine-growers’ co-operative societies, federations of co-operative societies. 
A large part of the book is devoted to short monographs on a certain number of 
local co-operative societies. 


Marschak, J., and Lederer, W. Kapitalbildung. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
William Hodge, 1936. vi + 315 pp. Paper covered 10s, 6d. Cloth bound 12s. 6d. 


Marsh, L. C. The Arcand Act. A New Form of Labour Legislation ? Reprinted 
from the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 2, No. 2, 
August 1936. Pp. 404-423. 


The author considers the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act of the 
province of Quebec, popularly known as the Arcand Act, promulgated in 1934. 
In his opinion, this Act constitutes a new form of social legislation which he examines 
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ting Canada, read and refer to 
the products offered through its 
columns. 
40,000 buyers in 183 countries are 
available to you through its co- 
lumns—dquickly and inexpensively. 


HUNTING and FISHING 
IN CANADA 


The Dominion’s largest Sportsman’s 
Magazine 


Hunters, Anglers, Campers, Hunting 
Dog Enthusiasts, Trappers, Students 
of Natural History, Outdoor Camera 
Enthusiasts, Skeet, Trap and Rifle 
Shots are the readers of Canada’s 
best Hunting and Fishing Magazine. 
Its advertising columns reach this 
outdoor fraternity from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific... One of the freest 
spending groups. 

You can reach them through their 
favorite magazine. 





PAGE RATES $100.00 PAGE RATES $100.00 











THE DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN EXPORTERS 


—— | your firm, its products and your message before the markets of the 
wo ° 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTERS is the Saby publication of its kind in Canada. 


for twelve * months at a surprisingly low cost. The DIRECTORY 


PAGE RATES $25.00 








428 University Tower 


SHEPARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Cable: 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
*“ Canexport ”’ 





























The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society's Publications 





The Bengal Cozoperative Journal 


The Quarterly Organ of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society ; 


published in January, April, July and October, and edited by Sudhir Kumar 


Lahivi, Calcutta. 


Annual subscription : It publishes 


six shillings net. 


authoritative articles and information on Indian and foreign co-operative 


developments. 





The other publications of the Society include a book called “Souls of a 


Good Quality and other Papers” by Sir D. M. Hamilton (3s. net) and 
pamphlets on the following subjects (at 6d. each) : 


1, 


A oO Bengal. Scheme of Agricultural Organisation and Rural Reconstruction 
Qoaperetin and the Milk Supply of Calcutta: Result of Experiments. 


2. 

3. Co-operative see. 

4. Co-o ive Stores Bengal. 

5. Self-help and Village Sanitation. 

6. Co-operative Education. 

7. A Bengalee Co-operator’s Message from the West. 

8. A Bengal District's Choice Between Life and Death: The Story and tts 

Lesson. 

9. Aims and Ideals of Co-operation in Bengal. Co-operation in Bengal. 
10. Presidential Address (Dacca Division Co-operative Conjerence). 

11. Ideal of Co-operation. 

12. yey td Education of the Masses. ee BA Co-operation. 
13. How Co-operative Organisation Societies Should 
14. A Programme oj Co-operative Development. Urban Co-operation. 





For further information, please write to the Honorary Secretary, Bengal 
Co-operative Organisation Society, 3/1, Bankshall Street, Calcutta, India. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





To be published in December : 





Balances of Payments, 1936 


(Ser. L.o.N. P. 1937.11.A.16.) 
236 pages. 6/— $1.50 


Statement of the balance of international payments of aboutt hirty- 
five countries, in most cases up to 1936 inclusive, supplemented as a rule 
by information concerning their foreign assets and liabilities. An introduces 
tory chapter contains a summary of international capital movements and 
recent tendencies in the capital and money markets, and an analysis of 
interest and dividend payments, emigrants’ remittances and _ tourists’ 
expenditure, with tables. 


International Trade Statistics, 1936 


(Ser. L.o.N. P. 1937.11.A.17.) 
384 pages 10/— $2.50 


Trade statistics of sixty-five countries for the years 1934-1936, showing 
imports and exports by years and months, by countries of provenance 
and destination and by articles. A special table gives the available informa- 
tion for a number of countries classified in accordance with the Minimum List 
of Commodities for International Trade Statistics recently adopted by 
certain Governments. In addition, the percentage distribution of the trade 
of the sixty-five countries, by countries of provenance and destination, is 
shown in a synoptical table. 


Infernational Trade in Certain Raw 
Materials and Foodstuffs by Countries 
of Origin and Consumption, 1936 


(Ser. L.o.N. P. 1937.11.A.21.) 
164 pages 5/— $1.25 


This volume, the second of its kind, is an attempt to secure on the basis 
of special import records, more satisfactory information on the movement 
of goods from the producing to the consuming countries than was hitherto 
available from the ordinary national statistics of foreign trade. As exporters 
are frequently unable to state where the goods exported are actually con- 
sumed, especially in the case of staple products, import statistics have been 
used for th ecompilation tables illustrating the international trade in thirty- 
five important raw-materials and foodstuffs. Each table shows the quantities 
imported by the consuming countries classified according to the countries 
of origin of the commodities concerned. As the tables of this new volume 
are practically worldwide—they cover 122 countries and territories compared 
with 42 in the first volume—it has been possible to add up the imports of 
all consuming countries from a given producing country, thus enabling the 
— and exporting countries to see where their products have n 
consumed. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Publications Department 
GENEVA 






























SANKHYA : 
INDIAN JOURNAL OF STATISTICS 


Edited by P, C. Mahalanobis 
Vor. Il. Parr 4, 1936 


Contents 


Karl Pearson, 1857-1936. By P. C. Mahalanobis. 


2. A Note on the Distribution of Differences in Mean Values of 
Two Samples drawn from Two Multivariate Normally Distri- 
buted Populations and the Definition of the D*-Statistic. 
By Raj Chandra Bose. 


3. On the Complete Moment-Coefficients of the D*-Statistic. By 
Satyendra Nath Bose. 


4- School Marks and Intelligent Test Scores. By P. C. Mahalanobis 
assisted by Satyabrata Roy. 


5. On the Application of Trigonometrical Functions to the Calculus 
of Finite Differences. By K. C. Basak. 


6. A Note on the Statistical and Biometric Writings of Karl Pearson 
(with selected References). By P. C. Mahalanobis. 


7. The One-Tenth Per Cent Level of ‘Z’. By Clarence G. Colcord 
and Lola S. Deming. 


8. The One-Tenth Per Cent Level of the Ratio of Variances. By 
Sudhir Kumar Banerjee. 


9. Cost of Living Index for Industrial Labour at Cawnpore. By 
Shitla Prosad Saksena. 


10. A Note on Cotton Prices in Relation to Quality and Yield. 
By R. S. Koshal. 


11. A Note on Cotton Prices in Relation to Quality and Yield. 
By D. F. Kapadia. 


Book Reviews. 
Indian Statistical Institute Proceedings. 


The Journal is published in co-operation with the Indian Statistical Institute. 
Each volume contains over 400 quarto pages issued in approximately four equal 
parts. 


Annual Subscription 32/—. Single parts 9/—. 
London Agents : P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London. 


The Journal is supplied free to members of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Annual Subscription Rs. 20. For membership forms and other particulars please 


apply to: 
HONORARY SECRETARY, INDIAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 


STATISTICAL LABORATORY, 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 


























GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


By E. Y. HartTsHoRNE. 6s. net. 


“ Here is a book to be read by all educated people 
in Great Britain... The treatment is objective, and the 
general conclusions are put forward in a well-balanced 
and fair-minded summary.” — E. L. Woodward in the 
Spectator. 


EMPIRE OF THE NABOBS 
By Lester HutTcHINsSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A history of India from the invasion of Alexander to 
the present day, presented from a Socialist angle, giving 
the book not only novelty but cogency. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 


Developments in Social Ownership and Control 
in Great-Britain 


Edited by W. A. Rosson. 12s. 6d. net. 


“One of the chief merits of the book is the detached 
attitude of the writers. They concentrate on presenting 
first and foremost a factual study, and both approval and 
criticism are meted out sparingly and on the whole tenta- 
tively.”” — New Statesman and Nation. 





40, MUSEUM STREET — LONDON, W.C.1 



























GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN VICTORIAN 
SCOTLAND 


By W. H. Marwick. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This book will prove indispensable to economic 
students, teachers, trade-union and co-operative officials, 
M.P.s and all others interested in social and industrial 
reform ... The book is as absorbing as a detective thriller, 
and a copy should be in every municipal trade-union, 
co-operative and university library.’’ — Daily Herald. 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


By Jacos VINER. 18s. net. 


“ The value of his advice upon the problems of to-day 
is greatly enhanced by his wide historical knowledge 
which enables him in many cases to point to the lessons 
of experience in the past.’’ — Times Literary Supplement. 





ASPECTS OF A CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
By Sir Percy ALDEN. 4s. Gd. net, 


“This most interesting volume touches many points, 
discussing children, health and housing, the security of 
the citizen, the future of industry, and agriculture ”’. — 
Edinburgh Evening News. 


The Halley Stewart Lecture for 1936. 








40, MUSEUM STREET — LONDON, W.C.1 



































THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


(Published Quarterly for the 
Council of the Economic Society of South Africa) 


JOINT EDITORs : 
S. Herbert Frankel. R. Leslie. 


MANAGEMENT : 
C. S. Richards. 





CONTENTS 
Price of Vol. 5, No. 3, September 1937 Approx. 


Six Shillings 130 Pages 
Gold, 1986-1987 . . . . . . . By Prof. R. LEsuie. 
Native Provident Societies in 

French West Africa . . . . By Daphne Trevor. 
Exchange Depreciation and the 

Future of Gold ...... By J.N. REEDMAN. 
The Comparative Sociology of 

South Africa. . . . . By Prof. J. L. Gray. 


South Africa’s Imports of Capi- 
tal and the Balance of Pay- 
ments, 1982-1986. . . . . . By E. LANDSBERG. 
On Taxation and Grade in Gold 
Mining : A Study in Ine- 
qualities . ....... . By Prof. J, P. Datton. 


Reviews. 
Official Publications of the Union of South Africa. 
Recent Periodicals and New Books. 





Single Copies at 6s. per copy obtainable from The Central News 
Agency, Ltd., and all leading booksellers. 


Subscriptions to the Journal, £1 1s. Od. per annum, and enquiries re 
advertisement tariffs to the Chairman, Board of Management, 
P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 

Oversea Agents for Subscriptions (£1 1s. Od. per annum) and Single 

Copies (6s. each) : Messrs. P. S. King. & Son, Ltd., 14, Great Smith 

Street, Westminister, London, S.W.1. 


























THE MADRAS JOURNAL 
OF CO-OPERATION 


THE OLDEST MONTHLY CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL 
IN INDIA 


Annual Subscription 


Rs. A. P. 
Inland (including postage) 4 00 
Foreign - = 4 12 0 


Apply to: 
The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 


ROYAPETTAH, MADRAS (INDIA) 




















THE BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE QUARTERLY 


(Journal of the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay) 
(PUBLISHED QUARTERLY) 


JUNE, SEPTEMBER, DECEMBER AND MARCH 





Contains authoritative contributions from Co-operators all over 
India; and expert comments on the movement and Reviews of Books. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 


1. Pror. V. G. Karz, M.A.: 
2. Rao Banapur S. S. Tatmaxr, B.A., LL.B. 
8. Mr. V. L. Menta, B.A. 


Subscription per annum. Inland Rs. 4. Foreign Sh. 7. 


For Copies, Please Apply To :— 


The Superintendent Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Case-Work and Social Effort 
(Founded in 1885) 


NEW SERIES. 
VouuME XII. JANUARY 1938 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


The Family Doctor, by Frank G. LayrTon. 
Reminiscences of B. L. Q. Henriques. 
A New Light on Delinquency, by Healy and BRronner. 
Friendship Love in Adolescence, by N. M. loverz-TERESHCHENKO. 
One Story worth more than Many 

Treatises on Family Case-work. 
British National Committee Meeting, 

October 13th, 1937. 


Yearly subscription, post free, three shillings and sixpence; 
single copies, one shilling 


Published by the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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NEW FABIAN RESEARCH BUREAU 


37 Great James Street, WC 1 


\e) 


ORGANISES SOCIAL and POLITICAL RESEARCH 


PUBLISHES 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS and a QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


Ho_ps CONFERENCES and STUDY GROUPS 
0 


Subscription : covering 6d pamphlets 10/6; 
all pamphtiets 1 guinea; 
books and pamphlets 2 gns, 
Write to the General Secretary, JOHN PARKER M.P. 
37 Great James Street, WC 1 

















